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THE ORAL AND DIRECT METHODS AS AN 
INITIATION INTO READING 


Haroip E. Parmer, The University of Tokyo 


A Lecture delivered before the modern language teach- 
ers of Los Angeles City Schools, January 7, 1932. 

B of this talk I should like to ask a ques- 

tion, to answer it, to make a comment 
on it, and to state an obvious fact arising 
out of the comment. 

First, the question. It is: “What are we 
to understand by the terms—the teaching of 
a foreign language?” 

The answer is this: If the term is used 
without any qualifying clause, we are to 
understand by it “causing people to become 
able to use that foreign language in ways 
comparable to those in which it is used by 
natives.” 

The comment is this: It is not always 
possible or expedient to teach a foreign lan- 
guage on the comprehensive scale suggested 
by this definition. We must often limit the 
teaching to one or more special aspects, for 
instance the speaking of that language and 
the understanding of it when spoken, or the 
reading of that language, or the writing of 
commercial letters in that language, or the 
preparation for an examination in pro- 
aciency in that language. 

The obvious fact arising out of that com- 
ment is this: When we set out deliberately 
to teach a foreign language in one (or 
more) of its limited aspects, we must make 
our plans accordingly, realizing that we are 
not “teaching a foreign language” in the 
true sense of the term, but doing something 
less than this, something special, something 
that may be heretical from the point of view 
of those who are concerned with foreign 
language teaching in its complete sense. 

Now some of those who are guiding the 
destinies of foreign language work in this 
country have told me that for two or more 
sufficient reasons it appears impossible or 
inexpedient to teach in America Spanish, 
French or German in the ordinary and full 
Sense of the term; hence, that the measures 
and classroom procedures that they propose 


EFORE I start on the subject proper 


are necessarily in disagreement with some 
of the fundamental canons of the teaching 
of languages. They have said it if adequate 
time could be alloted to foreign language 
study, and if it were considered desirable 
that students should be taught to write 
Spanish, or speak French, or understand 
fluently-spoken German, they would advo- 
cate procedures very different and far more 
extensive than those they are actually advo- 
cating. As it is, they are specializing on pro- 
cedures that seem to them the most likely 
to result in that one particular skill: rapid 
and extensive reading. 

Whether my informants are justified or 
unjustified in their pessimistic attitude and 
what seem to me their counsels of despair, 
I am unable to judge; they may conceivably 
and very possibly be justified. But whether 
they are acting wisely in adopting a nega- 
tive attitude toward the oral and direct 
methods, I am doubtful. If they should be 
saying, “the oral and direct methods are en- 
couragements to speaking, but positive ob- 
stacles to reading,” then I can only give it as 
my considered opinion that they are mis- 
taken, and in the course of this talk I am 
going to suggest that there is one reason 
(a generally unsuspected reason), why oral 
and direct methods serve as a valuable, if 
not indispensable, aid to the teaching of 
reading. 

Now I do not wish today to take up this 
matter as a controversial issue, far less 
manifest any sectarianism or dogmatism in 
considering it. I would say to you, rather 
let us examine this point, this one point, to- 
gether, and see whether there is not a some- 
thing, a factor, an element, that has received 
too little attention in the course of this fifty- 
year long controversy. This controversy, as 
we all know, has been going on between 
those who place above all the oral and di- 
rect methods and those who either minimize 


their value or ignore them altogether as time 
wasting. 
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The oral and direct method people have 
tended to urge in favor of these procedures 
any of the following arguments: 

1. Speaking came before writing in the 
history of language and of the individual. 

2. Living language is spoken. Dead lan- 
guages are written. 

3. The Berlitz method gives practical re- 
sults in 60 lessons whereas the grammar and 
translation method does not. 

4. “Speaking maketh a ready man.” 

5. Don’t learn to run before you have 
learned to walk. 

The opponents of the oral and direct 
methods have tended to urge in opposi- 
tion all sorts of arguments, the direct 
and most unanswerable of which appears 
to be: “but we do not require a speaking 
knowledge of our students.” I am now go- 
ing to suggest that these are the wrong rea- 
sons for doing what is (in all ordinary nor- 
mal language courses), the right thing. 

I am now going to suggest that the oral 
and direct methods are of immense value, 
but for another reason. 

I am going to suggest that the oral and 
direct methods, when rightly and _ intelli- 
gently applied are for a little suspected rea- 
son invaluable as a preparation for reading. 

I am going to suggest that from three 
weeks to three months of oral direct method 
may be spent profitably and economically 
with students whose sole aim is reading 
ability. 

And this, expressed very summarily, is 
the reason: To give to those students who 
do not already possess it the right attitude 
towards the reading of a foreign language 
together with the right mental disciplines 
necessary for the effective reading of that 
foreign language. 

I say “to those who do not already pos- 
sess it,” for certain of those who set out to 
learn a foreign language (or a new foreign 
language), do possess the right discipline 
and attitude. 

Probably most of us who are here possess 
this right attitude towards the language and 
are already trained by experience in utiliz- 
ing those language-learning forces with 
which we all seem to be provided by nature. 
So that when we have the foreign-language 
reading material before our eyes we know 
almost as if by instinct how to tackle it,— 
we know just what to do and what not to do 
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in order to insure easy and rapid reading. 

We know, for instance, that we must not 
look upon the text as a series of mysterious 
and elusive puzzles to be worried out by 
sheer dint of analysis and abstruse reason- 
ing; we know that the words and grammar- 
mechanisms before us are other than point- 
to-point equivalents of those of our mother 
tongue; we know that we cannot read that 
text in the foreign language while we are 
casting our thoughts in our mother-tongue; 
we know that the difficulties before us will 
not be overcome by mere references to para- 
digms and rules of syntax. 

And we know that we must be prepared 
to memorize more or less faithfully all the 
vocabulary units as they occur, so that we 
may at least recognize them when they oc- 
cur again; we know that we must come to 
understand the text in thought-spans often 
considerably longer than single-word spans; 
we know that we must come to absorb and 
retain unfamiliar construction patterns and 
strange collocations ; we know above all, that 
we must with the greatest intensity fuse all 
these linguistic symbols to the concepts for 
which they stand, that when we meet with 
that foreign word corresponding to, for in- 
stance, bridge, we must associate it with the 
notion of a bridge more than with the word 
“bridge.” 

All these things we know, or feel, or 
sense ; all these things and many more. For, 
I repeat, we are experienced learners of for- 
eign languages. It is not we who require 
training in attitude and discipline, for we 
possess it; it is not we who shall be so 
strongly benefited by a six-weeks’ course of 
oral and direct method. 

But what of those who do not possess 
these advantages? (For we must not for one 
moment imagine that all are as lucky as 
we.) What of those inexperienced students 
who approach the foreign language or for- 
eign reading-text in the same spirit that they 
would approach problems of mathematics, ot 
economics, or navigation? Many of them, 
or most of them, will for weeks, or months, 
or years be striving against needless obsta- 
cles instead of letting themselves drift easily 
along the lines of least resistance. 

We could, it is true, recommend them to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest some 
book called “mental attitudes to be observed 
when learning to read a foreign language.” 
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But I venture to think that the best and most 
effective initiation into these attitudes is the 
practical application of a specially-composed 
intensive course on strict oral and direct- 
method lines. That, better than anything 
else, will prove the revelation opening their 
eyes to what language is and how it must be 
read. 

Example is better than precept, so I will 
conclude by giving an actual demonstration 
to compare the right and wrong mental pro- 
cedures. 


(Here the speaker wrote on the blackboard a 
paragraph in Japanese, and proceeded to teach it 
in two ways, one exemplifying the wrong attitude 
and the other the right attitude towards it of the 
readers. He showed how greatly the right attitude 
and disciplines are initiated and fostered by oral 
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and direct-method “ostensive” procedures based on 
objects actually present and actions actually per- 
formed, and concluded as follows) 


In conclusion, let me point out this: that 
in the beginning period of the teaching of 
reading we are bound to do, in most cases, 
two different things simultaneously : 

1. The teaching of the language as writ- 
ten. 

2. The teaching of how to read, i. e., how 
to form the right sort of associations be- 
tween the linguistic symbols and the things 
for which they stand. 

It is for this second purpose that I am 
suggesting the great value—the inestimable 


_value—the unsuspected value of the oral and 


direct methods when applied intelligently 
and specifically to the one end in view. 


FIVE FACTORS OF A READING TECHNIQUE 


I. THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 
F. Bono, University of Chicago 


LanGuaGE ForuM}, the writer indicated 

five basic factors of a successful reading 
approach determined by a decade of trial in 
the junior college classes of the University 
of Chicago; in the present series of articles, 
he would like to revert to the previous dis- 
cussion and take up in more detail each of 
the five factors mentioned there, beginning/ 
with the fifth in order, viz. “attention to in- 
dividual rather than mass instruction, with 
its administrative implications.” 

Putting aside the question of “administra- 
tive implications” as a problem too far- 
teaching for present analysis, although 
heavily weighted in determining success or 
failure in language teaching’, let us consider 
the special need for individual instruction in 
our language classes, how that need is met 
or may be met. It is a topic that does not 
lend itself readily to graphs and statistics, 
but only too readily to generalizations. For 
that reason, only actual, proven practices of 
a local language group will be presented, as 
a sampling of an adjustment to local con- 
ditions. 

Few curriculum studies are as personal as 
language study. In both its active and pas4 
Sive aspects, language is a mode of personal 
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expression, “a form of learning of any 
method of receiving or expressing thought 
or feeling in the form of continuous dis- 
course.”* What more personal than the 
reading experience, if we accept Christopher 
Morley’s analysis of the meaning of litera- 
ture for readers: communication, ecstasy or 
intoxication, penetration, translucence and 
purification ? 

Unlike the science-type course with its im- 
personal, un-emotional processes of reflec- 
tion and rationalization, the language course 
develops competitive and creative urges, 
likes and dislikes, critical and particular at- 
titudes, personal strengths and weaknesses, 
personal idiosyncrasies. Its products vary 
with the background experience and train- 
ing of its individual students, the promin- 
ence or non-assertiveness of the ego, the de- 
sire for self-expression. 

There is a constant tendency on the part 
of language students to pass from static to 
active. They are interested in doing some- 
thing. Phonetic symbols, set vocabularies, 

1 Volume XV, 2:45-48 (April, 1930), Nucleus of a Read- 
ing 

2Cf. O. F. Bond, Junior College Work in Modern For- 
eign Languages, in W. S. Gray, The Junior College Cur- 
riculum, University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 181-199. 


*H.C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, University of Chicago Press, 1926. P. 92, 
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grammar rules, verb paradigms, these are all 
just so many hurdles in the way of achieve- 
ment. And back of his desire to do some- 
thing is the stronger urge to do it himself, 
to give his own ego a workout. It is the old 
fundamental human impulse. What do we 
do with it? 

Comparatively little, on the average. 

If we chart what we do as teachers in the 
language classroom, and the class time that 
we use in our own personal expression, in 
exhibiting our linguistic ability, in indulg- 
ing in our pleasure in speaking the language 
we have mastered, in exercising our own 
pride-power through commentary and lec- 
ture, and if we set against these items in 
another column the time and means allowed 
our students for similar self-expression, 
what a difference in the totals of the two 
columns ! 

But that is not all. If we strike out of the 
student column all items assigned for recita- 
tion, required and graded by the teacher, we 
shall have the net sum of the voluntary ac- 
tivities of the pupils. It will not be a large 
residue. Even that will need to be sub- 
divided further if we wish to get the volun- 
tary self-expression of the individual stu- 
dent. Now we have reached the limit of 
visibility. And yet the investigation might 
go further into the motivation for this al- 
most imperceptible precipitate, only to find 
it conditioned upon rewards of grades and 
promotions, parental insistence, curriculum 
requirements, ease of learning, etc. After all, 
the purely voluntary is perhaps only the rela- 
tively voluntary. However, our enquiry has 
served to call attention to the small fraction 
of self-expression of a voluntary nature 
enjoyed by the pupil in the normal lan- 
guage class. 

And yet self-expression is the very vitals 
of language learning! Small wonder that 
the latter has been called “one of the most 
impermanent of all high-school trainings.” 
Personal expression, whether slight or plen- 
tiful, has little hope of survival when curbed 
and regulated by science-type technique. JI 
lui faut du large. 

It is in order to give the indivdual stu- 
dent this opportunity for personal expres- 
sion that we have organized in our first-year 
modern language sequence the following 
practices : 

1. Use of personal and study data in 


class personnel work.—During the first week 
of each of the three quarter courses of the 
year sequence, information is taken from 
each student on a variety of points pertain- 
ing to his personal study attitudes, language 
experience, physical and racial character- 
istics, studial preferences, time load and dis- 
tribution, social and extra-mural activities, 
etc. With this data card, at the end of the 
quarter, is filed another card showing his 
study record: items relating to achievement 
in the separate aspects of language work, 
special projects, promotions, transfers, spe- 
cial conferences, test results, recommenda- 
tions and an analysis of language failure. 
These two cards are kept up to date as long 
as the student is following the courses of 
the department. On the basis of these cards, 
the instructor can advise, recommend and 
adequately aid his students. We agree with 
Wood that “learning our students is just 
as important as teaching them.” 

2. Organization of elementary year-se- 
quence with early reading as the main ob- 
jective.—The first-year sequence in French, 
German and Spanish has been so laid out as 
to develop very early in the course a single 
ability, obtainable by the average student 
working under average conditions within 
one college year, namely, the ability to read 
the foreign language in ungraded form, for 
pleasure or as a tool. Within 30 periods 
from the start, in French, for example, he 
begins to read voluntarily and does not stop 
thereafter. What the student thought he 
wanted to do when he entered the French 
class, he has learned to do in a surprisingly 
short time; he is pleased with himself. 
There is more language potentiality in that 
situation than we have learned to utilize. 

3. Classroom reading is intensive and 
prescribed; voluntary reading varies with 
the individual.—It is in his outside reading 
that the student exercises his personal de- 
sires, through choice of material, amount, 
time spent and distribution, manner of read- 
ing. Even his reporting is open to personal 
reactions. His limitations are the common- 
sense ones of gradient of linguistic difficulty 
and generally accepted literary standards. 
In the beginning, the steps are measured 
within vocabulary and syntax frequencies, 
but this stage rarely exceeds the first 50 
periods. After that, he is free. 

4. Reading counsel and guidance assist 
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the student to the best use of his time.—The 
instructor does all that he can well do with- 
out dictating to save the student from the 
pitfalls of “blind” reading. He provides 
roughly graded reading lists, draws up topi- 
cal lists, calls attention to the supplementary 
reading references in the intensive text, 
brings into the classroom and discusses re- 
cent acquisitions to the reading collection, 
comments upon new books, modern authors 
and movements, standard literary land- 
marks. He suggests correlated reading in 
other fields than language, follows up in- 
dividual leads with suggestions of possible 
interest, reads illustrative extracts from new 
books or standard works as aural compre- 
hension practice, and devotes time and at- 
tention to assisting the student in regular 
conference hours to do what he wants to do, 
or, if that be unreasonable, to learn what he 
should want to do, for sometimes that, too, 
is necessary. 

5. Simplified reporting offers subjective 
evidence of the student’s personal reading 
reactions.—At convenient stages in his read- 
ing, the student makes a brief report on a 
prepared blank form* calling for thirteen 
reading reactions, destined to show the 
teacher quickly how the material is being 
read, as well as what is being read. Econ- 
omy for the teacher is in mind here; exten- 
sive reading may easily become a burden for 
the language teacher, otherwise. Inasmuch 
as no credit is definitely given to the ex- 
tensive reading, no grades are indicated on 
the reports, nor are the reports returned to 
the writer. They function merely as liaison 
officer between student-reader and teacher- 
counseler. An astonishing variety of per- 
sonal angles come out of these condensed 
reading reports. Furthermore, much of the 
real evidence of reading adaptation is there. 

6. Open library shelves and easy with- 
drawal rules allow exercise of personal read- 
ing habits—If we are to teach reading seri- 
ously in our language classes, we must make 
reading material accessible to our students, 
and under the most advantageous condi- 
tions; furthermore, they must have an op- 
portunity to acquire the same attitude to- 
ward French, German or Spanish books as 
they have toward English books. Free read- 
ing means free choice and freedom to 
choose. Obviously the student cannot be 
expected to buy all the books he would like 
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to read in French or German or Spanish, or 
try to read! Equally impossible the idea that 
to furnish a class with a year’s reading in 
one volume, a second year’s reading in an- 
other volume, etc., is to meet their reading 
demands, let alone their needs. As well 
swallow a first-aid kit in anticipation of 
emergencies! After an initial stage, or pos- 
sibly an intermediate stage, prescribed text- 
book reading should give way to something 
else. 

As for the administration of the reading 
collection, the open shelf where the student 
can see and handle what he may eventually 
walk away with, a long-time withdrawal 
privilege in order that he may read as he 
wishes, and simplified, cafeteria-type routine 
that makes the getting of a book as easy as 
buying a chocolate-bar, with a few simple 
bibliographical indices—these seem to be the 
prime requisites. Our collection requires 
five hours of student service weekly, serves 
about 500 students reading approximately 
2500 pages annually each, and operates on a 
self-serve plan to an almost negligible loss, 
less, in fact, than normal breakage in a 
physics or chemistry laboratory, with which 
it is fairly comparable. It has grown from 
50 to 2000 volumes in ten years, represent- 
ing an annual outlay of less than $150.00. 

7. Correlated reading creates an attitude 
that makes for after-school continuation.— 
Toward the end of the first-year sequence, 
the student is advised to try to read ma- 
terial in the line of his major interest or of 
his principal study, not too insistently, but 
with full explanation of the personal profit 
accruing from the proof of being able to 
handle the language as a learning tool. The 
advice usually has an appeal. 

In correlating with the work of another 
course, the student not infrequently gains 
credit for his reading in that course, setting 
up inter-departmental relationships that of- 
ten lead to mutual benefit and better under- 
standing on the part of student and staff. 
Language students by academic compulsion 
find sometimes through correlated reading a 
very real value for language study that can- 
not fail to lead to some use of the language 
subsequent to the completion of its formal 
study. On both of these points our files 
hold numerous bits of testimony in the form 


*O. F. Bond, Reading Report Blanks, University of 
Chicago Press, 1926 and 1931, 
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of student letters. Considered just as a 
demonstration, correlation in reading seems 
worth the candle. 

8. Dual teaching technique for recogni- 
tion and reproduction aspects. — Morrison 
and West have indicated the advisability of 
adopting a science-type technique in teach- 
ing grammar, but of discarding it for the 
principle of trial-and-error in training for 
aural and written recognition. 

According to the former,’ the use of unit- 
mastery technique in training for language 
recognition has the effect of making “the 
learning product nil, with or without inhibi- 
tions . . . of a peculiar and characteristic 
type,” found in the decipherer who trans- 
verbalizes when he speaks or reads running 
discourse, the typical slave of lexicon and 
grammar. To avoid this only too common 
result of language study, the learner should 
“keep his mind off his mistakes in the early 
stages of the learning process,” letting him- 
self go and disregarding errors made in 
“seeking rapidly for a sense of the meaning 
of the passage as a whole.” 

There is in this trial-and-error approach 
to language learning a distinctly personal 
appeal, an opportunity for individual reach- 
ing out, a constant encouragement of self- 
expression, which contribute materially to 
motivation in the course. Followed by mas- 
tery principles applied to grammatical re- 
view at the end of the year, it has proved to 
be a very effective method of attack. 

9. Revision of student attitudes—A not 
inconsiderable part of the teacher’s time in 
class and in conference goes into the de- 
velopment of a correct view of language 
learning by the student. 

He must explain “the job to be done,” the 
true and the false values of “lesson-getting,” 
what is meant by “hit-or-miss” technique in 
the initial learning stage, the value of vocal- 
ization in the reading course, why quantita- 
tive outside reading should supplement the 
intensive reading of the classroom, how to 
reduce irregular verbs to their lowest terms 
for recognition, the need for attention to 
word usage, the absurdities of grading and 
averages in language work, the wrong con- 
ception of language ability as “time spent” 
and “pages covered,” the purpose and value 
of homework, the function of aural work, 
etc., etc—a whole series of little homilies on 
how to study a language.® The teacher must 
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himself become a student if the student is 
ever to become a teacher. 

10. Special projects and dispensations.— 
Whenever a student asks to be allowed to 
read along a certain line, we take his re- 
quest into consideration. An individual cen- 
tralized reading program may develop into 
a special project with promotional rewards, 
The value of concentrating one’s reading 
upon the conte, the development of bour- 
geois drama, the provinces in literature, 
South American literature, tales of mystery, 
etc., particularly for motivation and appeal 
to the individual student, outweighs any 
literary objections that may come to mind. 

The superior student may have special 
dispensations, as well. He may be absolved 
from class attendance occasionally or from 
certain types of assignments, or he may be 
excused from taking certain courses in se- 
quence. Placement and promotion both 
operate to advantage in reaching the in- 
dividual student. Even if the former may 
result in a step backward, the latter offers 
restitution. Goose-stepping does occur, of 
course, but progress is being made in reduc- 
ing this type of educational wastage. Prop- 
erly controlled, one need not fear the results 
of promotion ; of 26 students promoted over 
one quarter course in the first year sequence 
in 1927-1929, all either kept or bettered their 
rank relative to the class median in the class 
to which they were promoted. 

It would be possible to enumerate other 
ways by which we have attempted to make 
language instruction as much an individual 
matter as modern school and classroom con- 
ditions encourage, but the ten items outlined 
above bear the stamp of continued trial and 
final acceptance. Of their relative value, the 
writer has no scientific proof. They are per- 
haps outside of the range of educational 
measurement. 

If grade curves are any index, particu- 
larly the mortality line, of the success or 
failure of our guesses and assumptions in 
language teaching, then our reduced failure 
curve from 15.5% in 1920 to 5.6% in 1927, 
with the accompanying honors (A, B) curve 
rising from 33.3% in 1920 to 50.0% in 
1926, would seem to indicate that during the 
seven experimental years in which these 

5 Morrison, supra, 443-448. 

*Cf. Peter Hagboldt, How to ~“‘— 2 Modern Languages 
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practices were being developed and applied, 
we were not contributing to that national 
holocaust of “innocent victims” of wrong 
guesses “who can only protest by punishing 
themselves through not learning,” according 


to Professor Huse.’ It is certainly reasona- 


ble to believe that paying attention to the 
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individual student has contributed to the 
general picture of student economy for these 
years. And student economy is a primary 
concern of all who are truly interested in 
education. 


7 Howard Huse, The Psychology of Language Learning, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1931. Page 7. 


LOS MODISMOS EN LA ENSENANZA DEL ESPANOL 


HERMENEGILDO CorBato, University of California at Los Angeles 


modismos en la lengua espajfiola. 

Basta leer el Quijote de Cervantes, 
o El Criticén de Gracian, o las obras de 
Quevedo, y de nuestros dias, las comedias de 
los hermanos Quintero, o cualquiera de otras 
muchas obras de caracter popular para con- 
vencerse de que nuestra lengua es inagotable 
en frases y modismos de belleza y fuerza 
extraordinarias. Los estudiosos y amantes 
del espafiol que se interesan por este aspecto 
de nuestro idioma no cesan de descubrir 
cada dia, ya en la lectura de libros clasicos, 
ya en la conversacion con personas de habla 
castiza, nuevos tesoros lingilisticos. 

Hay varias colecciones de modismos 
espafioles—unas mas extensas que otras, y 
hecha cada una bajo diferente punto de vista 
—que demuestran lo vasto que es este 
campo. Una de las mas conocidas es la de 
Sara C. Becker y Federico Mora, Spanish 
Idioms with their English equivalents em- 
bracing nearly 10,000 phrases (Boston: 
Ginn, 1887). La de Ramon Caballero y 
Rubio Diccionario de modismos (2a ed. 
Madrid, 1905) tiene mas de 60,000 acep- 
ciones. D. Julio Cejador y Frauca tiene 
mucha riqueza de materiales en su Fraseo- 
logia o estilistica (Madrid, 1921, 2 vols.). 
Este estudio esta hecho por orden alfabético 
y el segundo volumen solo llega a la palabra 
llover. No hace mucho el profesor de la 
Universidad de Chicago, Hayward Kennis- 
ton, publicéd su Spanish Idiom List (Mac- 
millan: New York, 1929) que contiene 1,300 
modismos, de los mas frecuentes en el uso 
ordinario. Esta obrita es de un valor in- 
estimable para el maestro de espafiol, espe- 
cialmente en las clases elementales. Otras 
obras que el maestro puede consultar con 
utilidad son la de Pedro Fortoul-Hurtado, 


G RANDE es la variedad y riqueza de 


Dificultades de la diccién castellana (New 
York, 1922) y la de Carlos F. McHale, 
Diccionario razonado de modos de bien decir 
(New Brunswick, N. J., 1930). 

Formando los modismos parte tan esencial 
de la lengua, es indisputable su importancia 
en la ensefianza del espafiol. Para entender, 
hablar y escribir correctamente es preciso 
tener conocimiento, no solamente de las 
reglas de la gramatica y de un extenso voca- 
bulario, sino también de todas aquellas 
frases especiales y caracteristicas de la lengua 
que la distinguen y embellecen. Aparte de 
la correcién gramatical, se dira que uno 
habla mas o menos perfectamente el espafiol 
segin emplee mayor o menor numero de 
frases corrientes que aportan variedad y 
colorido a la expresién. Aprender espajfiol 
sin fijarse en el vasto numero de modismos 
que lo enriquecen seria aprenderlo a medias, 
o muy imperfectamente. Por eso, desde que 
el estudiante de primer afio de espafiol, en la 
Escuela Superior o en la Universidad, em- 
prende el estudio de los rudimentos de la 
lengua, nota que se le llama la atencién, ya 
en la gramatica, ya oralmente en las explica- 
ciones del maestro, a ciertas frases tipicas, 
diferentes en su estructura de las correspon- 
dientes inglesas. Esparcidas por todas las 
lecciones de la gramatica encontrara una 
porcién grande de modismos faciles y ordi- 
narios, desde los elementales tengo que, ;qué 
hora es?, gcudnto tiempo hace que... ?, 
hasta los mas complicados en que se usa el 
subjuntivo: ;Quien pudiera ir!, Ojalé lo 
supiera!, etc. Luego en los libros de lectura, 
en los textos de novelas, dramas y sainetes 
que leera en cursos avanzados, encontrara el 
estudiante mas y mas modismos, a veces 
ordinarios y de facil inteligencia, a veces 
extraordinarios y de dificil traduccion. 
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A medida que el alumno se va posesio- 
nando de todo este caudal abigarrado de 
modismos, icOmo distinguira, cuando quiera 
él usarlos, las diferentes gradaciones entre 
ellos? Y zcémo aprendera y empleara en su 
propia medida, en circunstancias propicias, 
tal numero de frases extraordinarias? O 
ges preciso que emplee por si mismo todas 
las frases que encuentre en los libros? Estos 
son los puntos que requieren mas tacto y 
prudencia en el estudio y ensefianza del 
lenguaje. 

Tomemos el caso de un estudiante apro- 
vechado en un curso superior. Con mucho 
cuidado y esfuerzo, ha ido recogiendo en sus 
lecturas frases y mas frases. Como es tanta 
la variedad y son tan diferentes los rangos 
de los modismos, hay el peligro de que 
mezcle los vulgares con los serios, los fa- 
miliares con los elegantes, los chabacanos 
con los poéticos. El resultado en la con- 
versacion o en la escritura seria una mezcla 
ridicula. El maestro, pues, tendra que ex- 
plicarle el caracter y significado exacto de 
los diferentes modismos para que use sola- 
mente los mas propios y ajustados al asunto. 
Aqui va un ejemplo que entresaco de mis 
papeles: “Alla por los aiios mil vivia un tal 
Fulano que se llamaba el Cid. Era un 
hombre muy valiente y de armas tomar. El 
necesitaba dinero y se la pegd a dos judios 
que le prestaron mucho dinero,” etc. Los 
cuatro modismos que van en bastardillas no 
estan bien empleados. El alumno se guid 
solamente por la equivalencia inglesa. Para 
él esas frases sonaban tan bien como si 
hubiera escrito en inglés: “A long time ago 
there lived a certain man called the Cid. 
He was very brave and always ready to 
fight. He needed money and played a trick 
on two Jews, etc.” En un caso como éste. 
deberemos explicar al alumno que no 
siempre se puede decir por los aiios mil para 
traducir a long time ago, pues fuera del caso 
en que queramos indicar tiempos vagamente 
remotos, como en los cuentos de _ hadas, 
diriamos con mas propiedad: Hace muchisi- 
mo tiempo. El Cid vivid en tiempos bien 
definidos y conocidos y no por los aiios mil. 
Explicaciones y correcciones semejantes 
habria que hacer con los otros modismos. 

Pasemos, pues, a indicar las gradaciones 
que hay entre los modismos y los medios 
mas adecuados para ensefiar el uso prudente 
de los mismos. 


Entendiendo por modismos todas aquellas 
frases o modos de hablar que son exclusiva- 
mente espafioles o que difieren en su estruc- 
tura de los correspondientes en inglés, nota- 
remos que hay un gran numero de ex- 
presiones sencillas y frecuentes en el uso 
ordinario que caen dentro de esta definicién, 
La mayoria de los modismos que incluye el 
profesor Kenniston en su Spanish Idiom 
List son de esta clase. Su uso se halla ex- 
plicado generalmente en las gramaticas de 
alguna extension. El empleo de _ estos 
modismos ordinarios o gramaticales es parte 
esencial de la correccion en el lenguaje. Si 
un alumno, en vez de decir gqué hora seria 
cuando V. llegé?, emplea una traduccion 
directa de la frase inglesa J wonder what 
time it was when you arrived, diciendo “me 
maravillo qué hora era” u otro disparate por 
el estilo, haremos que el alumno estudie lo 
que dice la gramatica sobre el futuro y el 
condicional de probabilidad. En este grupo 
le modismos hay que colocar los verbos con 
preposicion, las formas adverbiales, las 
formas pasivas impersonales, muchos verbos 
reflexivos, etc. (olvidarse de, ponerse la 
ropa, encontrarse con, se dice, hacerse daiio). 
La ensefianza y uso de este grupo de 
modismos es de relativa facilidad. El alum- 
no no puede menos de usarlos si quiere 
hablar correctamente. El maestro debe in- 
sistir en su repeticiOn constante durante los 
ejercicios de practica en la clase. En los 
libros de lecturas faciles para principiantes 
encontrara el maestro ocasiones de presentar 
al discipulo ejemplos vivientes e interesantes 
de frases que estudié en la gramatica, y de 
otras que sera necesario sefialar por primera 
vez. Pero el esfuerzo, durante el primer 
aio, debe dirigirse a un conocimiento per- 
fecto de estas frases ordinarias. 

Viene luego otro grupo de modismos que yo 
llamaria estraordinarios o extragramaticales, 
aunque no por serlo dejan de pertenecer, y 
muy de Ileno, al modo tipico de la lengua. 
Por otra parte, apenas habra modismo de 
esta clase que no se pueda expresar con un 
equivalente de forma sencilla y Ilana. Su 
uso no es absolutamente necesario para 
evitar faltas gramaticales; lo es para hablar 
y escribir con riqueza y variedad de dicci6n. 
Si en vez de “tomé las de Villadiego” deci- 
mos “se escap6” o “desaparecié”, tan bien 
estara lo uno como lo otro. 

En este grupo de modismos hay que dis- 
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tinguira los de clase baja o extremadamente 
familiares, que no dicen bien sino en grupos 
intimos, en escritos jocosos y festivos, etc., 
y b) los corrientes y familiares que se usan 
diariamente, ya en la conversacin, ya en los 
escritos serios. Entre los primeros hay que 
colocar muchos que el alumno encontrara en 
libros de lectura de cierto caracter: sainetes, 
comedias, narraciones familiares, etc. El 
maestro debe poner en claro siempre el 
rango del modismo. A veces la traduccion 
inglesa de éste sera suficiente para indicar al 
alumno cuando y como se puede usar. Pero, 
como algunos de nuestros libros de texto no 
estan todo lo bien hechos que fuera de 
desear, se encontrara con frecuencia un 
equivalente inglés que puede crear con- 
fusiones en la mente del alumno sobre la 
fuerza de las palabras espafiolas. Por ejem- 
plo. Encuentra el estudiante en su libro de 
lectura que cierta persona “se quedé con un 
palmo de narices”. En el vocabulario o en 
las notas halla la equivalencia: “he was dis- 
appointed”. Llega el momento en que quiere 
lucirse delante del profesor, e ignorando el 
tono extremadamente familiar y el signifi- 
cado exacto.de esa frase, dice: “Sr. Pro- 
fesor, hoy me he quedado con un palmo de 
narices porque no ha llovido.” Cuando en 
la lectura se encuentran modismos de esta 
clase, hay que hacer notar, pues, las circun- 
stancias en que se emplean y los personajes 
del libro en cuya boca se ponen. Es con- 
veniente que el maestro explique, si es nece- 
sario, la fuerza de ciertas palabras y la 
familiaridad de ciertas expresiones. Sdlo asi 
lograra que el alumno clasifique el valor y 
la importancia relativa de un modismo dado. 
Frases como “cuénteselo a su abuela”’, “no 
me dé la lata”, “me importa un comino”, 
etc., que se hallan en mas de un libro de 
conversaciOn usado en nuestras clases. deben 
emplearse con prudencia, y nunca fuera de 
la conversacién familiar e intima, a pesar de 
las traducciones mas 0 menos dignas que 
ofrece el libro de texto. 

Si hacemos observar al estudiante las cir- 
cunstancias en que aparecen los modismos 
de esta clase en el libro de lectura, tendra 
una idea mas clara de las reglas que debe 
usar en cuanto a su empleo. Si en una 
comedia de los Quintero, o de Vital Aza, o 
en Zaragiieta, ve que un criado habla con 
modismos extraordinariamente raros y gra- 
ciosos, no quiere decir eso que él, al hablar 


espafiol, tenga que usarlos o pueda usarlos, 
La direccion y prudencia del maestro en 
estos casos es absolutamente necesaria. En 
cuanto a muchos modismos extraordinarios, 
basta con entenderlos o saberlos traducir. 
El esfuerzo de reproduccion de frases apren- 
didas debe concentrarse en aquellos modis- 
mos que son mas corrientes y de uso gene- 
ral. A medida que el alumno avanza y va 
aumentando el caudal de sus conocimientos 
y practica lingwisticos, cuando ya habla y 
escribe sin defectos de mayor cuantia y lee 
extensamente sin ayuda de diccionario, sdlo 
entonces, se hallara en condiciones de poder 
discernir y fuzgar el valor de ciertas frases 
estremadamente familiares, y podra em- 
pezar a emplearlas en su practica de la con- 
versacion. 

Muchos de los textos editados para nues- 
tras escuelas tienen coleccionados los modis- 
mos en los ejercicios que van al fin del libro. 
Este arreglo es de gran utilidad para el 
maestro en la ensefianza. El discipulo podra 
encontrar alli reunidas todas las frases 
nuevas de importancia. En los ejercicios de 
practica en la clase, se le presentaran al 
maestro ocasiones de corregir y explicar el 
valor y el uso ms propio de cada modismo. 
Siguiendo este método, poco a poco vera 
que los disc|pulos van entrando en el espiritu 
de la lengua, y que terminan por hablar y 
escribir con frases y modismos castizos. 

Es necesario, sin embargo, evitar la ex- 
ageraciOn de esta tendencia. La naturalidad 
y sencillez son preferibles a un montén de 
frases hechas. Se puede exagerar en esto, 
como en todo. Creen algunos estudiantes (y 
aun algunos maestros) que cuanto mas 
hablen como los libros que han leido o 
estudiado, mejor espafiol emplean. Hay que 
seguir un justo medio. Las circunstancias, 
el asunto de que se habla o escribe, el 
caracter de la persona que habla o con quien 
se habla, y quizas, otras cosas mas sutiles, 
deben fijar la norma de la amplitud y de la 
naturaleza de los modismos que uno emplea. 
Si no hay medida, y se quiere hacer gala de 
todas las frases hechas que uno ha aprendido 
en los libros, resultara que el lenguaje sera 
forzado y artificial, ademas de pesado. Una 
pequefia dosis de modismos extraordinarios 
de cuando en cuando, enriquecera la conver- 
sacion y la escritura; el uso constante de los 
mismos, las hara fofas y nos pondra en 
ridiculo. 
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No hay que olvidar tampoco que en la 
ensefianza de los modos tipicos de hablar 
hay que proceder siempre de lo facil a lo 
dificil. No hagamos al estudiante emplear 
frases enrevesadas cuando atin tiene las 
sencillas por aprender. Lo primero es la 
gramatica, los modismos relacionados con 
las explicaciones gramaticales. La lectura 
y traduccién que se hace en el primer afio 
proporcionara un pequefio tesoro de frases 
adicionales. En las novelas, dramas, cuentos, 
etc. que vendran después, hallara el medio 
de identificarse mas con la lengua viviente, 
aprendiendo el significado de todas las 
frases extraordinarias, reproduciendo las 
ordinarias en la conversacién y en la com- 
posicién. Y después, cuando el alumno 
quiere imitar a los modelos que ha leido y 
estudiado, dirijamosle para que mantenga 
cierta uniformidad en la seleccién de sus 
modismos, y para que se mantenga dentro 
de sus limites de conocimientos de frase- 
ologia. Ilustraré este punto. Si un alumno 
ha leido un cuento, por ejemplo, escrito en 
vena familiar y le mandamos escribir una 
composicién corta, contandolo a su manera, 
debemos esperar que haya variaciones de 
léxico y de fraseologia, segtin el afio o curso 
en que se encuentre. Uno que haya termina- 
do apenas la gramatica haria bien en escribir 
algo de este tenor: “Hace mucho tiempo 


vivia en el Asia un rey que era muy rico. 
Este rey tenia una hija muy hermosa, que 
sufria de una enfermedad  misteriosa. 
Nunca se reia. El rey prometid mucho 
dinero al que pudiera hacerla reir, etc.” 
Pero un estudiante de segundo o tercer aifio, 
con mas conocimientos de vocabulario y mas 
practico en el empleo de modismos, podria 
escribir. “Alla por los afios de Maricastafia 
vivia, segun dicen, en cierto pais del Asia 
un rey muy poderoso que poseia castillos y 
riquezas sin cuento. Su hija, que era muy 
hermosa, sufria de una enfermedad mis- 
teriosa y ni por asomo se la veia reir jamas, 
etc.” 

De este modo, con mucha paciencia y per- 
sistencia, corrigiendo y explicando una frase 
aqui, otra alli, guiaremos al estudiante en 
esta tarea dificil y larga de la adquisicién 
de la lengua. Pero es indispensable que el 
maestro esté bien poseido siempre de los 
textos que los alumnos estudian y que les 
sirven de modelos. Mas: en sus horas de 
lectura y estudio particular debe recoger 
todos cuantos materiales encuentre para 
saber bien el idioma. Solo asi podra ser un 
verdadero maestro, el guia que llevara al 
discipulo a conocer, por medio de la lengua, 
la cultura y civilizacion admirables de la raza 
espafiola. 


SELECTING FRENCH READERS 
Rospert D. Core, University of North Dakota 


HE Committee in charge of the Mod- 

T ern Foreign Language Study mentioned 
as one of the possible uses of the word 
lists compiled under their direction the as- 
sistance which students of the curriculum 
might find in organizing reading material in 
a progressive sequence of difficulty. To 
date, however, there have been few or no 
studies of available texts in the various 
modern languages by means of a comparison 
of texts with the word counts. The pur- 
pose of this article is to supply in some 
measure this need so far as French reading 
texts are concerned, particularly those which 
are available in the first and second years. 
This study makes no attempt to analyze 
all elementary texts. Nine only are studied, 


selected more or less at random, but includ- 
ing three of the new type of reader that 
has been developed since the principles of 
Michael West became known in this coun- 
try. It should be carefully noted that one 
criterion only is employed, that of the ex- 
tent or range of the vocabulary in these 
books. Other possible and even desirable 
criteria are not considered in this study. 
Such might be idiom range, frequency of oc- 
currence of the words or idioms in a given 
book, the number of running words per each 
new word introduced, the value of the con- 
tent from the point of view of Kultur- 
kunde, and various sorts of teaching devices. 
These may be and doubtless should be made 
the subject of later studies. For the present, 
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however, the one phase of range of vocabu- 
lary and the position of the words in the 
Vander Beke French Word Book is con- 
sidered. 

The following texts are studied: 

1. Columba, Merimée, edited by R. L. 
Hawkins, Henry Holt and Co., 1920. 

2. Impressions de Voyage, Dumas, edited 
by H. V. E. Palmblad, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. 

3. L’Abbé Constantin, Halévy, edited by 
Myra V. Smith, Chas. E. Merr'll Co., 1926. 

4. L’Abbé Constantin, Halévy, edited by 
Pollard, Cochran, and Eddy, Univers ty of 
Chicago Press, 1921. 

5. Lectures Faciles, Jules Lazare, Ginn 
and Co., 1927. 

6. La Mare au Diable, George sand, 
edited by L. R. Gregor, Ginn an‘l Co., 1921. 

7. Petits Contes de France, Méras and 
Roth, American Book Co., 1916. 

8. Sanus Famille, Malot, edited by Meade, 
Cochran, and Pollard, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1931. 

9. Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, Labiche 
and Martin, edited by Rupert Eichholzer, 
Chas. E. Merrill Co., 1925. 

The Vander Beke French Word Rook to 
which the vocabularies in these texts are re- 
ferred as a criterion contains a list of the 
6,067 most common words found in written 
French, plus 69 words from the eerl'er Hen- 
mon French Word Book. The total nunvyer 
of words, then, in the criterion list is 6.135 
words. These were checked for beth ranve 
and recurrence in 1,547,748 running «vords 
of French prose and poetry of various kinds. 
The earlier Henmon count had been criti- 
cized on various grounds, some iustifiahle 
and some not. The Vander Peke connt 
profited Ixy Henmon’s experience and ren- 
resent: the mest authentic source in exist- 
ence for information concerning the words 


of most importance in French reading ma- 
terial. It makes no pretensions of being 
equally reliable so far as the speaking vo- 
cabulary of French is concerned. 

‘the Word Book has the words arranged 
in two lists. The first arranges them in 
order of importance according to range, al- 
though the frequence of occurrence is also 
given. ‘The second list presents the words 
alphabetically together with the range and 
frequency of each. A third step had to be 
made by the present writer before analyz- 
ing the vocabularies of the books listed 
above. It was necessary for him to add a 
new column to the alphabetical list in order 
to as°eitain in just which thousand, first, 
second, third, ete., the various words be- 
longed. In effect it meant placing each word 
in its proper rank from 1 to 6136. 

Table I presents the number of words 
failne in each thousand from one to five 
of the Vander Beke French Word Book. 
The numbers of the books are the same as 
given in the original list, and from these 
numbers the books may be identified. The 
column headed 0-999 contains those words 
mst widely used in written French, the 69 
in the Henmon list and the first 999 of the 
Vander Peke list, a total of 1,068 words. 
The following five columns contain the 
words ranking from 1,000 to 1,999 accord- 
ing to their value in reading, from 2,000 to 
2.999, and so on. The next to the last 
colmmn shows the number of words in each 
hock that are not included in the Vander 
Reke list. words which rank below 6,136, 
end so not often encountered in ordinary 
rerding material. 

In tebulating the words in the various 
hooks the general scheme of the Vander 
3eke hook was followed. All words therein 
included were listed as separate words. 
Proper names are not included. Each text, 


TABLE I 
Number of words falling in each thousand of the Vander Beke French Word Book 


Book Words not included Total No. of 
No. 0-999 1000-1999 2000-2999 3000-3999 4000-4999 5000-6067 in Word Book words in text 
1... 883 661 457 309 209 174 637 3330 
2... 626 (1) 319 (4) 256 (2) 181 (3) 135 (3) 100 (6) 464 (62) 2081 (81) 
655 429 263 181 167 459 3060 
4... 516 (29) 127 (34) 34 (19) 13 (10) 8 (6) 14 (9) 8 (8) 720 (115) 
5... 601 247 189 126 ° 98 96 221 1578 
6.... 677 391 228 161 116 102 319 1994 
7... 782 435 228 154 110 73 194 1976 
8... 345 (21) 52 (13) 30 (22) 13 (13) 6 (2)- y 10 (10) 458 (81) 
9... 702 317 191 113 72 60 169 1624 
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of course, has its own individual basis for 
the inclusion or non-inclusion of words; 
therefore some arbitrary scheme had to be 
adopted in this present study to insure a 
sort of common denominator. Present and 
past participles were not listed where the 
infinitive was given, but were counted if the 
latter did not appear. It is probable that no 
two persons could do a piece of work of this 
sort and arrive at exactly the same result. 
This would probably make little difference 
in the long run provided each was consist- 
ent in his own count. 

Vocabularies in the Chicago Series of 
texts are not arranged in the orthodox man- 
ner, and so are not entirely comparable to 
those in the other books. In this series there 
are usually omitted from the vocabularies 
words very closely resembling English 
forms, including words ending in -eux, -se 
(ous), the past participle of regular -er 
verbs, and many verbs compounded with 
the prefix re-. Moreover, the editors of this 
series of books frequently give the meaning 
of a word, particularly if it is new or un- 
common, in the text itself and do not then 
repeat it in the regular vocabulary. A some- 
what cursory study of the words thus 
omitted leads the writer to believe that such 
words fall fairly regularly in the various 
thousand groups, so that while the number 
of the words in each book of this series is 
less than the number in the other books, the 
percentage of words in each thousand group 
is not seriously affected. A glance at Table 
I shows smaller totals of words in the Chi- 
cago books, but in fact these books actually 
contain more words than are listed, due to 
the deliberate omissions mentioned above. 

In order to make the comparison some- 
what more accurate, the words in these Chi- 
cago books were counted whenever the 
meanings were given in English or in sim- 
pler French in the text but not in the 
vocabulary. The numbers in each case are 
presented in parenthesis after the total num- 
ber of words. French words similar in form 
to English words, however, were not so in- 
cluded. Because of these differences in 
method of counting, the number of words 
with respect to each of these particular 
books is different from the number given 
by the editors in the prefaces. The per- 
centages, though, are much the same. 

In one book, No. 2, Impressions de Voy- 


age, none of the 69 words in the Henmon 
list are included in the vocabulary, nor any 
of the first 500 in the Vander Beke list. In 
order to make a fair comparison with the 
other books, 400 words were arbitrarily 
added to the 226 words found between 500 
and 999 in this book. The number 400 is 
purely an estimate, but it brings up the per- 
centage of words in the first thousand to a 
point nearer the true percentage. 

Table I is interesting mainly because it 
shows that each book contains a goodly 
number of common words and because it 
shows also that unless books are especially 
edited for beginning students, there are 
many words which are uncommon. This is 
seen even better in Table Il where the per- 
centage of words falling in each thousand 
of the Vander Beke book are given. 

With due disregard for exactness of fig- 
ures we may take it as axiomatic that books 
for beginning students should contain a 
vocabulary with a large number of the com- 
moner words in the language and a small 
number of uncommon words. Moreover, 
the content should be interesting. The prob- 
lem has been to reconcile the two. Many 
books which were sufficiently easy in vocab- 
ulary were insipid in content. 

Of the books studied, Lectures Faciles 
and Petits Contes de France are specifically 
designed for first year students. Note, how- 
ever, that in the former 14 per cent of the 
words fall below the sixth thousand in 
vocabulary value, and in the latter 10 per 
cent. This overshadows to a large extent 
the 54 per cent and 62 per cent occurring in 
the first two thousand words in these books. 
They are suitable for first year work, but 
not entirely so when analyzed from the 
standpoint of vocabulary value. 

Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, La Mare au 
Diable, the Smith edition of L’Abbé Con- 
stantin, Impressions de Voyage, and Colom- 
ba are clearly second-year books. In order 
they contain the following percentages of 
words in the first two thousand words: 63, 
54, 52, 45 and 47. Assuming that the easier 
books will contain the fewer uncommon 
words, adding the last two columns gives us 
the following order and percentages: Per- 
richon, 14; L’ Abbé Constantin, 20; La Mare 
au Diable, 21; Colomba, 24; Impressions de 
voyage, 27. 

The two other books, Sans Famille and 
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the Pollard, Cochran, and Eddy, L’Abbé 
Constantin, stand out clearly as most suit- 
able material for beginners so far as the 
criterion adopted is concerned. They con- 
tain 87 and 89 per cent respectively of the 
most common words and only two and three 
per cent of the most uncommon. The fact 
that they have been re-written from the 
original will make them unsatisfactory to 
the purist who wishes to teach only real 
French from oriignal French sources. But 
the very fact that the editors have suc- 
ceeded so well in keeping the essence of the 
story in a very limited number of words will 
appeal to many other teachers. If we are 
ever to have reading texts satisfactory from 
the point of view of both vocabulary diffi- 
culty and content, this seems to be the di- 
rection to follow. 

It is interesting to compare the two edi- 
tions of L’Abbé Constantin from the point 
of view of vocabulary content. Each edi- 
tion is admirable. Nevertheless one clearly 
belongs in the first year work and the other 
in the second year. 

To sum up then, we find that analyzing 
these nine books on the basis of common 
words, defining common words as_ those 
falling in the first 2,000 of the Vander Beke 
list, they rank as follows in increasing order 
of difficulty: Pollard, Cochran, Eddy’s 
L’Abbé Constantin, Sans Famille, Perrichon, 
Petits Contes de France, Lectures Faciles 
and La Mare au Diable, Smith’s L’ Abbé 
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Constantin, Colomba, and Impressions de 
V oyage. 

On the basis of uncommon words, those 
ranking below 5,000, the order from easiest 
to hardest becomes Sans Famille, Pollard, 
Cochran, Eddy’s L’Abbé Constantin, Per- 
richon and Petits Contes de France, Lec- 
tures Faciles and Smith’s L’Abbé Constan- 
tin, La Mare au Diable, Colomba, and Im- 
pressions de Voyage. 

Adding the rankings we find as the most 
probable order of difficulty of these books 
on the basis of both common and uncom- 
mon words the following: Pollard, Cochran, 
Eddy’s L’ Abbé Constantin and Sans Famille 
are much the easiest. Perrichon and Petits 
Contes de France are about equal in diffi- 
culty. These four are appreciably easier 
than the remaining five books. Lectures 
Faciles, Smith’s L’Abbé Constantin, and La 
Mare au Diable clearly follow the others, 
are about equally difficult, and yet are easier 
than the hardest of these nine books, Col- 
omba and Impressions de Voyage. 

It is hoped that this analysis of a re- 
stricted number of books and admittedly on 
a narrow basis may be amplified by other 
studies. The results obtained are of course 
true only for these particular editions of the 
texts. Different editions might give differ- 
ent results. We need many studies of vo- 
cabulary difficulty and textbook selection if 
we are to approach modern language teach- 
ing on any scientific basis. 


TABLE II 
Percentage of words falling in each thousand of the Vander Beke French Word Book 
Words not included 
in = Book 
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No. 0-999 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Leonarp ScHwartz, Stanford University 


OR the teacher, the book of the quarter 
F is undoubtedly les Citations francaises 
. avec lindication exacte de la source, 
compiled by Professor Othon Guerlac of 
Cornell and sold by A. Colin, 441 pp. oc- 


tavo, cloth, 40 francs. Modelled on the 
plan of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, 
equipped with a satisfactory index, Profes- 
sor Guerlac’s book is “le recueil des prin- 
cipales citations frangaises, celles qui, citées 
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une fois, dix fois ou cent mille fois, con- 
stituent le fonds commun de citations ot 
ont puisé et puiseront les hommes cultivés 
de langue frangaise.” Les Citations fran- 
gaises is not only the first attempt to help 
one to find the exact phrasing and source of 
French quotations, but will prove sufficiently 
complete. 1 remember an occasion when the 
late Kr. Nyrop and M. Joseph Bédier were 
unable, though seated in Professor Bédier’s 
study, to discover positively who said: Faute 
d’argent, c’est douleur non pareille. How- 
ever, Guerlac has actually indexed the refer- 
ence to Pantagruel, II, 9, under each of the 
words faute, argent, douleur and pareille. 
I read a week ago: “Some eminent French- 
man has said, ‘A landscape is a condition of 
soul.’”, and Guerlac gives me the clue 
again, to Amiel’s Fragments d’un journal 
intime, I, p. 62, Un paysage quelconque est 
un état d’dme. La Fontaine is the great- 
est source of literary quotations, but Ed. 
d’Haraucourt’s Partir, c’est mourir un peu 
is the only line quoted from a living man of 
letters. 

No comprehensive book on Rousseau has 
been written in English since Morley’s J. 
Rousseau of 1873, although at that time 
biographers did not even possess a correct 
text of the Confessions. In our own day 
research has brought forth much new ma- 
terial concerning the life of Jean-Jacques. 
Mr. Matthew Josephson has given two years 
to the preparation of the comprehensive 
study which has just been published by Har- 
court, Brace & Co.: Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
550 pp. illustrated, $5.00. The biographer 
of Zola (1928), with praiseworthy industry, 
even applies modern psycho-pathology to the 
explanation of Rousseau’s neurosis and its 
consequences. This is the purpose of this 
objective biography rather than the meas- 
urement of Rousseau’s influence. A many 
sided genius relives in these pages before 
readers who do not need to know French to 
learn his story. 

Thirty years of work in the field of com- 
parative literature furnishes the background 
for M. Paul Van Tieghem’s survey, la Lit- 
térature comparée (Collection A. Colin, 
boards, 12 fr.). It is the first book on a 
subject which becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as we attempt to understand more clear- 
ly the workings of literary genius. The 
author of Ossian en France first develops 


the history of the studies now generally 
called comparative literature down to the 
present. The second and third parts of his 
handbook are a stimulating and well docu- 
mented survey of the work that has been 
accomplished or which remains to be done 
in two related branches, Littérature com- 
parée and Littérature générale. All the ob- 
jections which have been raised against the 
validity of such investigations are impar- 
tially discussed throughout the book. Quota- 
tion of an illustration will best explain the 
special limits of these disciplines: “A. Lit- 
térature nationale; place de la Nouvelle 
Héloise dans le roman frangais du XVIII¢ 
siécle. B. Littérature internationale. a) 
Littérature comparée: influence de Richard- 
son sur Rousseau romancier. b) Littérature 
générale: le roman sentimental en Europe 
sous Vinfluence de Richardson et de Rous- 
seau” (p. 175). 

Do you know where James Joyce got the 
idea of the “unspoken” or “silent mono- 
logue” which is a feature of his Ulysses? 
With unusual generosity, Joyce confessed 
that the suggestion came from the mono- 
logues intérieurs which he discovered in 
Edouard Dujardins’ les Lauriers sont coupés, 
a novel of 1888. The whole problem has 
been restated by M. Dujardin himself in le 
Monologue intérieur, son apparition, ses 
origines et sa place dans lceuvre de James 
Joyce et dans le roman contemporain, (Mes- 
sein, 10 fr.), a valuable document concern- 
ing Anglo-French literary relationships. 

Two books suggest themselves for a per- 
son going abroad this year. Paris-Guide, 
1931 (Editions France-Amerique, 25 fr.) is 
the best possible introduction to the social 
and artistic life of Paris. This guide, which 
is more frequently revised than any other, 
does not even contain a map of Paris, but 
tells instead what were the successful ballets 
of 1930, where to hear the best music, where 
to buy or see new pictures as well as where 
to find the best cooking. Many specialists 
have collaborated in preparing such unusual 
chapters as “Paris Protestant’, “la Vie 
diplomatique”, “les Maisons historiques”, 
“les Journaux quotidiens’, etc. To tempt the 
traveller to make a longer stay in France, 
Paris-Guide is completed by an outline of 
tours through the country, and page after 
page of tempting advertisements and useful 
addresses. The other book, Tu Viens en 
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Angleterre (Presses universitaires, 15 fr.) 
by Félix de Grand Combe is a complete 
initiation into British life and customs set 
forth by contrast with French ways. The 
author, M. Félix Boillot, is a professor at 
the University of Bristol. He must have 


enjoyed writing this book for it is thor- 


oughly entertaining. It would even help the 
Frenchman in America, where we also play 
tennis in flannel trousers, and where savoir 
manger does not mean what it does in 
French. 

It is good news that the Manuel d’histoire 
de la littérature francaise of Lanson and 
Tuffrau has come out in an enlarged edition 
of 813 pp. and is now published by D. C. 
Heath in this country (price, cloth, $2.24). 
The addition of five new chapters brings 
this manual down to the year 1931 for Gide 
and Valéry. It may be remembered that the 
first edition (735 pp.) only came down to 
1880, and was terminated by a chapter indi- 
cating in a general way the tendencies of 
contemporary French literature. At that 
time I thought that Tuffrau’s adaptation of 
Lanson’s famous history was the most use- 
ful cram-book of literary history in exist- 
ence. It was immediately adopted at Harv- 
ard for French 6, “General View of French 
Literature,” but with the new additions, the 
Manuel may be fairly compared to the His- 
toire illustrée of Abry, Audic and Crouzet 
which Heath intends to discontinue, al- 
though superior as a reference-book. 

Lanson and Tuffrau only devote 92 pages 
to literature before the Renaissance. Teach- 
ers interested in this period will find help in 
Evolution littéraire du Moyen—Age fran- 
cais (Croville-Morant, 6 fr.), a summary of 
lectures by Gustave Michaut. This outline 
deals with a larger number of facts than 
will be found in the Manuel d’histoire, 
which are set forth in synchronism, a truer 
presentation than the usual method of study 
by the history of genres. On the modern 
side, amplification will be facilitated by 
André Fontainas’ Tableau de la poésie fran- 
caise d’aujourd’hui (Nouvelle Revue cri- 
tique, 12 fr.), in which the critic of the Mer- 
cure de France has studied the leading poets 
living in 1930. 

“Le premier, Bruant a exprimé le pathé- 
tique de la crapule”, said Anatole France. 
The founder of the Mirliton died in 1924, 
but his memory is preserved in Mme. Jeanne 
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Landre’s biography, Aristide Bruant (Nou- 
velle Société d’édition, 12 fr.) Unfortun- 
ately this book quotes very sparingly from 
his songs and seems addressed to an older 
generation who knew their Bruant by heart. 
Victor Hugo raconté par ceux qui lont vu 
(Stock, 15 fr.), documents recueillis par 
Raymond Escholier, is a very frank account 
of Hugo by those who knew him best (e.g., 
extracts from the letters of Juliette Drouet), 
and those who liked him least (Veuillot). 
Where other documents were lacking, quota- 
tion has been made from the Victor Hugo 
raconté which the poet dictated to his wife. 
The Studies in Balzac (University of Chi- 
cago Press, $3.00) by E. Preston Dargan 
and a group of his research students, such 
as W. L. Crain, is an honest effort to decide 
whether the author of la Comédie humaine 
may be called the father of modern realism. 
In the opening chapter, Professor Dargan 
reviews the elements of realistic technique, 
and this criterion of technique is applied in 
the subsequent parts of the book to such 
representative stories as les Chouans, la 
Peau de Chagrin, le Curé de Tours, Eugénie 
Grandet, le pére Goriot, la Maison du Chat- 
qui-pelote and le Cousin Pons. The evidence 
of these monographs establishes the realism 
of these novels, and adds greatly to our ap- 
preciation of the stories themselves. 
Literary News Notes.—The poet Viélé- 
Griffin was elected to membership in the 
Royal Academy of Belgium. Gustave 
Lebon, psychologist of the crowd, died in 
December at the age of ninety, Vincent 
d’Indy, dean of French composers, was 81 
when he died in the same month. Charles 
Le Goffic, poet and teacher, died on Febru- 
ary 13th. He was elected to the Academy 
May 22, 1930. Bernard Fay’s Washington 
(Grasset) costs 20 francs. Fay is now pro- 
fessor at the Collége de France. The Gram- 
maire de I’ Académie francaise will comprise 
some 300 pages and is now undergoing final 
revision. Mile Suzanne Lavaud, a deaf- 
mute, was granted the doctorat és lettres, 
mention trés honorable, for a thesis on the 
plays of a deaf writer, Marie Lénéru et son 
théatre. Abel Lefranc is lecturing on 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore at the Col- 
lege de France. The professor of con- 
temporary French literature at the Sor- 
bonne, F. Strowski, has chosen for his sub- 
ject les Réactions de la vie moderne sur la 
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littérature. A Musée Clemenceau was 
opened on rue Franklin in the last Paris 
abode of “le Tigre.” | M. Pagnol’s Fanny, 
Théatre de Paris, is a sequel to Marius 
which has won popularity. Panisse assumes 
the fatherhood of Fanny’s child and Marius 
is kept from disturbing the new family by 
his father. Paul Morand’s two-act play 
produced in January at the Comédie-fran- 
caise was called le Voyageur et l'amour. It 
was not successful. | Such was the fate of 
the melodramatic Asie by H-R. Lenormand 
at the Théatre Antoine. André Obey’s 
Bataille de la Marne at the Vieux-Colom- 
bier was awarded the prix Brieux. Le 
Roi masqué, put on at the Théatre Pigalle 
for Jules Romains, proved an amusing trife, 
a king courting a shop girl incognito. 
Populist or neo-naturalistic novels are more 
and more the fashion. La Nouvelle Revue 
francaise is publishing the Hyménée of 
Louis Guilloux. His Compagnons (Grasset, 
7 fr. 50.) may be recommended and “mis 
entre tous les mains”. I greatly enjoyed an- 
other Populist story, Port d’Escale by Jean 
Pallu (Rieder, 15 frs.). Plon has pub- 
lished Vol IV of the Barrés Cahiers (15 
fr.) covering the period from November, 
1904, to September, 1906, the time when the 
Dreyfus case was re-opened before the Cour 
de Cassation, when Barrés became a député. 
The same firm offers the Lettres de Mérimée 
@ la famille Delessert, 15 francs, which un- 
veil a deep and secret attachment on the 
part of the author of Carmen. 

The novel reading season opened with the 
award of the Goncourt prize to Jean Fay- 
ard for Mal d’amour (A. Fayard, 15 fr.), a 
love story, with an unhappy ending, retold 
in a very pleasing fashion. A new 
Estaunié novel, Madame Clapain, explain- 
ing a mysterious death, which ran in the 
Revue des Deux-Mondes, may be ordered 
from Perrin, 15 francs. Julien Green’s 
Epaves starts in Paris with a mysterious 
case of responsibility as one sees from the 
first installments in the Revue de Paris. It 
can now be had from Plon, 15 frances. Mort 
dune étoile (Nouvelle Revue francaise, 12 
fr.) bv Paul d’Estournelle. tells of a murder 
and the suicide of an English actress in the 
American films. This is a first novel by the 


former professor of French at Scripps Col- 
lege, a skeletal tale which lacks atmosphere. 


Maurois’ le Cercle de famille (Grasset, 
15 fr.) has been described as a study of a 
daughter’s reactions to maternal infidelity. 
Grasset also published Mauriac’s new Naud 
de vipéres. | Other novels just announced 
are the Sabine of J. de Lacretelle ( Nouvelle 
Revue frangaise, 15 fr.), beginning a cyclic 
family novel like les Thibault. | Duhamel’s 
latest is called Querelies de famille (Mer- 
cure, 12 ir.). fléche dorient by Paul 
Morand and Ces plaisirs by Colette are an- 
nounced by Gallimard, 15 frs., and Ferenczi, 
12 francs respectively. 


I have been really overloaded with text- 
books this quarter. Lhe most different of 
these is Galiand and Cros’ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury French Verse, Century Company, the 
first collection to include Valéry, Claudel 
and Mme. de Noailles with Rimbaud and 
Lamartine. The Cambridge University 
Press edition of Voltaire’s Lettres sur les 
Anglais, called Lettres philosophiques by the 
printer Jore, can be ordered from Macmil- 
lan. From F. S. Crofts comes Lenotre’s 
le Roi Louis XVII, an account of the Dau- 
phin’s captivity in the Temple. Ginn’s 
Three Stories by Balzac (Une Passion dans 
le désert, ! Auberge rouge and Maitre Cor- 
nélius) are edited by Dr. George D. Morris. 
Ginn also brings out A l’Enseigne du coq, a 
beautiful collection of elementary readings, 
legends and folk-tales. The new Holt 
books are intended for the lower levels: 
Pargment’s Lectures pour débutants (pro- 
gressive use of verb tenses) and the Hicks 
and Ford Colomba, with simplified vocab- 
ulary of 1000 words, to follow their New 
French Reader. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
is meeting the depression with Aventures 
par la lecture ($1.72), a year’s reading be- 
tween two covers, planned by Arthur G. 
Bovée. The book must be seen to be justly 
appreciated. | Lastly, Thomas Nelson pre- 
sents an Advanced French Composition by 
Crawford, Gerard & Rice of Syracuse, 
Marsh’s Types of the French Short Story, 
a reader with a vocabulary, and Naughton’s 
all-French vocabulary edition of Zadig. Dr. 
Naughton will teach at Stanford next year. 
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QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. He tter, University of California 


celebration the reviewer would have liked 

to dedicate this whole article to new Goethe 
literature, but the flood of new German pub- 
lications on Germany’s greatest poet has not 
reached our shore. It will be years before 
the new Weltausgabe of Goethe’s works will 
be complete. As the best way of com- 
memorating, we recommend a study of one 
of the more recent books on Goethe. Of 
these we mention Eugen Kihnemann’s 
Goethe (Leipzig, Insel-Verlag 1930, 2 vols., 
523 and 595 pp.), a philosophical approach 
with the emphasis laid on Faust, and Philipp 
Witkop’s Goethe, Leben und Werk (Stutt- 
gart, Cotta 1931, 1X and 496pp.), the re- 
actions of a younger scholar, in a somewhat 
more concise form. It goes without saying 
that the poet’s works also should be read as 
much as possible. The American Goethe 
Society may be congratulated on two beau- 
tiful Goethe books which have just appeared : 
Selections from Goethe’s Prose, by A. Busse 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1932. 
IX and 226 pp.), and Goethes Gedichte und 
Spriiche in Prosa, herausgegeben von F. 
Bruns (Ib., 1932, XVIII and 211 pp.). The 
first of these will prove valuable to college 
classes on account of its notes, the second 
appeals especially to poetically minded 
American readers as it offers on the opposite 
pages the best English versions available, 
some of which date back as far as 1839. 

Among new American contributions to 
Goethe literature we may also mention L. M. 
Price’s The Reception of English Literature 
in Germany (Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Press, 1932, VII and 596 pp.) even 
if this study is not restricted to Goethe. The 
book represents many years of painstaking 
research and may be called one of the out- 
standing reference works on the sources of 
German literature written by an American 
scholar. 

A scholarly attempt to recreate the spirit 
of the Middle Ages has been made by C. H. 
Bell in his Peasant Life in Old German 
Epics (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1931, V and 184 pp.). In his trans- 
lations of Meier Helmbrecht and Der arme 
Heinrich, which the book offers together 
with ample notes and a complete bibliog- 
raphy, the author shows a rare gift of find- 


N conformance to the spirit of the Goethe 


ing the right words for that peculiar naive 
tone which prevailed in medieval literature 
and which is so hard to render in modern 
verse. 

Let us now turn to new textbooks and take 
them up as customary according to the de- 
gree of difficulty to the student. Helene 
Stéckl’s Unter dem Christbaum, edited with 
notes, exercises, and vocabulary by E. O. 
Wooley (New York, Heath 1932, IX and 
259, text 124 pp.) is a book whose five 
simple stories are well suited for junior high 
schools ; there is by no means too much Ger- 
man reading material available for this 
grade. The preparation of the book shows 
great accuracy. 

We are, however, at a loss to say where 
Ludwig Thoma’s Lausbubengeschichten, 
edited with notes, exercises, and vocabulary 
by A. H. Dahlstrom (New York, Heath, 
1932, XII and 197. text 115 pp.) would fit 
in. For pedagogical reasons it does not seem 
appropriate to read the book with very 
young students. On the other hand, the 
style would work havoc with students who 
have become grammar conscious. The au- 
thor increases his humorous effect in Ger- 
man by purposely confusing all his tenses 
and moods, but this would be absolutely lost 
upon an American class. The only place 
where the book could be used to advantage 
would be in advanced composition where the 
class might try to work out how an educated 
German would express himself. Beside the 
text the exercises too are rather objection- 
able. The fact that the questions follow the 
text too closely results in further confusion 
of tenses, and the exercises in word forma- 
tion lead to the construction of many words 
that do not exist (p.123 Gutheit, Dickheit, 
Ganzheit; p.128 die Leidung, die Aufpas- 
sung, die Anzeigung). A number of times 
we find the accusative den Paragraph, a 
peculiar usage of the preposition mitsamt 
(bilden Sie mitsamt der Endung!), and the 
made-up word Der englische Kognat. 

A new collection of reading material which 
may prove popular in this time of depression 
is offered under the title Favorite German 
Readings, edited with notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary by E. H. Zeydel (New York, 
Crofts, 1932, VII and 298, text 152 pp.). 
The book contains in one volume three 
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stories and one comedy which all have been 
published separately before (Wildenbruch, 
Das edle Blut; von Hillern, Héher als die 
Kirche; Storm, Jn Sankt Jiirgen; Fulda, 
Unter vier Augen), and will be useful es- 
pecially to high schools. 


Another collection of about the same diffi- 
culty is Still und Bewegt, edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by W. Dia- 
mond and S. Rosenfeld (New York, Holt, 
1932, VII, 192 and CX XVII pp.). The book 
represents pioneer work in editing, as all the 
stories offered (Paul Keller, Das Kénigliche 
Seminartheater ; Hesse, Augustus ; Bosshart, 
Genesung; Wassermann, Adam Urbas; 
Lagerléf, Das Madchen vom Moorhof) are 
practically unknown in this country. Only 
one who is initiated can appreciate the tre- 
mendous effort that has gone into their se- 
lection, and the editor-in-chief may be con- 
gratulated on continuing as the pathfinder 
to worth-while German literature of the 
present day. 


An outstanding German novelist of the 
nineteenth century has been made available 
to the American student by C. H. Bell 
through his edition of Theodor Fontane’s 
Unterm Birnbaum (New York, Crofts, 
1932, XIV and 241, text 143 pp.). This 
“criminal story of good literary standing” 
holds the reader’s interest to the finish, be- 
ing at the same time thoroughly German in 
its problems and atmosphere. 


A new style of beauty in textbooks ap- 
pears in Waldemar Bonsels’ Jndienfahrt, 
edited with notes and vocabulary by W. Leo- 
pold (New York, Crofts, 1932, XXI and 
279, text 160 pp.). On first thought it would 
seem strange to edit a book the scene of 
which is laid in India, but the editor makes 
it clear that the book reveals less about In- 
dia than about the German soul. The author 
represents a neo-romanticism which is dear 
to many Germans; the tremendous success 
of his writings—more than two millions of 
his books sold in Germany alone—can 
hardly be due to a passing fad. 

It seems doubtful if the publisher of Otto 
Ludwig’s Die Heiterethei, edited with intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary by J. F. L. 
Raschen (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1932, 


April, 


XXVII and 301, text 216 pp.) may count 
on great monetary return, but he ought to 
be commended highly, and the book should 
be ordered for libraries if not for class use. 
The story would be hard to understand with- 
out notes, even in Germany, and the editor 
has acquitted himself of his task remarkably 
well. For the reviewer, who attended the 
same school as Otto Ludwig, many old 
memories are awakened by the Thuringian 
dialect. The editor therefore may pardon 
a slight correction in the vocabulary where 
Grummet should be translated second cut of 
hay. This usage also appears in line 12, 
page 18. It may be added that relations be- 
tween men and women in Thuringia even 
75 years ago were hardly as the author de- 
picts them in this peculiar case. We do not 
know if it has been pointed out before how 
much Die Heiterethei has in common with 
Heyse’s L’Arrabbiata; the coincidence is 
especially striking when the two girls speak 
of their fathers. 

Instead of closing this article by announc- 
ing some new German novels we shall refer 
to a few books which fulfil this task for us. 
Friedrich von der Leyen gives in Die For- 
derung des Tages. Das neue Reich (Jena, 
Diederichs, 1931, 38 pp.) an evaluation of 
German literature from 1925-30 which is un- 
favorable to many authors who are at pres- 
ent in the limelight. Even more outspoken 
in his judgment is Otto Forst De Battaglia, 
a prominent Austrian critic, in Der Kampf 
mit dem Drachen (Berlin, Verlag fir Zeit- 
kritik, 1931). A useful reference book on 
account of its low price (M.2.85) is Werner 
Mahrholz, Deutsche Literatur der Gegen- 
wart. Probleme, Ergebnisse, Gestalten. 
Durchgesehen und erweitert von Max 
Wieser (Berlin, Drei-Stabe-Verlag, 1931, 
528 pp.). 

Readers who look for adventure stories 
will find them in Max Valentiner’s Der 
Schrecken der Meere (Wien, Amalthea Ver- 
lag, 1931, 328 pp.), and in Horst von 
Buttlar Brandenfels’ Zeppeline gegen Eng- 
land (Ib., 1931, 215 pp.M.5 each). These 
hair-raising experiences of the commanders 
of a submarine and a Zeppelin eclipse Count 
von Luckner’s pleasing yarns, but also make 
us feel glad that this kind of warfare is over. 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


Hersert H. Vaucun, University of California 


HOMAS GODDARD BERGIN of 
Western Reserve University has pre- 
sented a most interesting volume on 
Giovanni Verga. After a short biographical 
sketch, the novels of Verga’s youth are 
studied and a chapter is dedicated to 
“Melodrama.” ‘The choice of this chapter 
heading is perhaps a little unfortunate 
as under it the author neither deals with 
melodramma (in the Italian sense of the 
word, i.e., musical and lyric drama) nor 
with melodrama (in the English sense, i.e., 
lyric and romantic drama carried to the high- 
est degree), but with so-called melodramatic 
plots appearing in Verga’s novels. Under 
this heading Professor Bergin treats of Una 
Peccatrice, Eva, Tigre Reale, and Eros and 
acknowledges the possible influence of Sue 
and Feuillet on the young writer. The un- 
assuming Nedda (1874) is held to contain 
the germ of Verga’s later and more famous 
tales and to mark the turning point in his 
career. Giving up the sentimentality and 
sensuousness of his earlier style Verga 
turns to verism and introduces a new style, 
rugged and effective, conversational and in 
the vocabulary of the peasants. He himself 
says concerning this new style: “I had al- 
ready published some of my earlier novels. 
They were selling and I was writing others. 
One day, by chance I got hold of a ship’s 
log, quite ungrammatical and asyntactical, in 
which a captain told of certain perils which 
had been encountered by his ship. It was 
written as a sailor would write, concise, 
without an unnecessary word. It struck me 
and I read it over again: it was exactly 
what I was looking for, though I scarcely 
realized it at the time. Sometimes, you know, 
a hint suffices. It was a burst of light.” 
The longest chapter in the book is taken 
up with a discussion of J Malavoglia. In it 
he treats of Verga’s verism and Zola’s 
naturalism and contrasts them. He denies 
Verga’s debt to Zola and his ground seems 
to be well taken. He says: “The basis of 
his (Zola’s) studies are to be the laws of 
heredity and environment. And from these 
laws follows the Zolaesque fatalism which, 
from the reader’s point of view, seems the 
dominant element in his formidable series. 
It is well for us to define this fatalism. It 
is something that proceeds from within; it 


is not the lurid fatalism of the romantics nor 
the kind which represents its characters as 
hopeless before blind chance; the destiny of 
a character is necessarily a result of the fixed 
laws of heredity and environment. Indeed, 
according to Zola himself it is not really 
fatalism at all, but simply a sort of scien- 
tific necessity . . . Furthermore the fatalism 
of Verga is in direct contrast to Zola’s 
déterminisme. The latter is a result of 
heredity and environment, as we have seen, 
and a man is born with his fate as surely 
as with his name—indeed, rather more 
often in Zola’s tales. But the characters of 
Verga—poor devils—are the victims of 
chance in the last analysis. Had it not been 
for the storm off Trezza, the Malavoglia 
would have been a respectable and prosper- 
ous family, and even the wandering ’Ntoni 
would have had a different life. There may 
be laws at work in the destinies of the Mala- 
voglia, but they are not laws comprehensible 
to mortals.” In another chapter Professor 
Bergin contrasts Jl marito di Elena with 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary and disagrees 
with Tonelli who regards the Italian story 
as a rifacimento of the French. Here also 
the point seems to be well taken and after 
reading the entire volume we are convinced 
of Verga’s own originality although the pos- 
sible connection between Verga and Maupas- 
sant is not fully treated. The book has some 
misprints such as native for nativo (p. 29), 
une trottoir (p.68), but they are not suffi- 
cient to impair its value, and it is a book to 
be recommended for any library. (Giovanni 
Verga by Thomas Goddard Bergin, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. 
($2.00). 

Grazia Deledda’s Jl vecchio della mon- 
tagna has appeared in a text book edition. 
It is ably done by Joseph G. Fucilla of 
Northwestern and printed by the University 
of Chicago press ($1.75). While the writer 
of this letter agrees in general with Profes- 
sor Marinoni, who reviewed this edition in 
the March Iratica, that // vecchio della mon- 
tagna is not the most interesting of Deled- 
da’s novels and is somewhat lacking in unity, 
it must be said that perhaps it is better 
adapted to class-room use than either Cenere 
or La madre. As to Professor Marinoni’s 
suggestion that the editor might have made 
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more liberal use of the scissors, it seems to 
be well taken. In nearly all naturalistic 
novels there occur passages which it is em- 
barrassing to translate, especially in mixed 
classes, but by the time the student is able 
to read such a book much of the reading can 
be done in Italian and translations should be 
only occasionally made. Deledda is not 
Halévy or De Amicis and the days of 
L’abbé Constantin and Cuore are past, much 
as we may regret it. 

In sharp contrast to J] vecchio della mon- 
tagna is Le avventure di Pinocchio edited 
for class-room use by Professor Emilio 
Goggio of Toronto (1932, D. C. Heath and 
Co.). Pinocchio is, and has been for many 
years, the favorite book for Italian children. 
It is to be compared with Alice in Wonder- 
land. Although the basic concepts of the 
two books are different, the adventures of 
the puppet come to life recall some of those 
of Alice. There is perhaps more folk-lore 
in the Italian story. Its writer, Carlo Lor- 
enzini, was born at Collodi (province of 
Lucca) in 1826 and took the name of his 
native town as a pseudonym. He was a 
government official, but found time to make 
many contributions to newspapers and mag- 
azines and wrote several books for children 
in the vein of Pinocchio. Perhaps, like 
Lewis Carroll, he found real recreation and 
relaxation in such work. It is to be regretted 
that Professor Goggio’s biographical note on 
the author is so short, as we would like to 
know more about him and we can get little 
or no information from histories of litera- 
ture and other reference books as the critics 
hardly consider Pinocchio to be literature. It 
does seem however that, since the greatest 
value in the history of literature lies in the 
fact that it is a history of the development 
of ideas and thought, and a record of the 
changing tastes of a people, a small corner 
of that field might be devoted to children’s 
books, as it is almost as interesting to know 
what people gave to their children to read 
as what they themselves read. Pinocchio 
has appeared in many editions in Italy and 
has been very ably illustrated. The illustra- 
tions in the present edition are excellent and 
add much to the book. The notes and vo- 
cabulary are complete, making the text a 
good one to use early in the course and Col- 
lodi has written in excellent Tuscan, so that 
the conversational exercises based upon the 


text are most satisfactory. Pinocchio will 
probably soon be introduced to many of our 
college freshmen. 


Professor Gaetano Unita, indefatigable 
and erudite scholar of classical and modern 
literature in Italy, has published a smali voi- 
ume of Horace, the man and the poet 
(Orazio, luomo e il poeta, S. A. Poligrafica 
degli Operai Editrice, Milano, 1931, L. it. 
6), which may be regarded as a literary 
masterpiece. It gives us so clear a picture 
of the Roman poet that we see him, hear 
him, and laugh with him. If other scholars 
possessed Professor Unita’s clearness of 
vision and style the study of literary criti- 
cism would be much more alluring than it is 
now. 


In the March number of Itarica (Bulletin 
of the Amer. Assoc. of Teachers of Italian, 
3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles) 
there appears a new list of Deceptive Cog- 
nates (/talian-English and énglish-Italian) 
by Professor R. Altrocchi of the University 
of California at Berkeley and also an in- 
teresting article on Grazia Deledda’s Début 
by Justin O’Brien. It seems that two years 
ago there turned up in a bookshop in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., an autographed copy of 
Grazia Deledda’s Nell’azzurro, with a dedi- 
cation dated 1889. The book was published 
by Enrico Trevisini (Milan and Rome) in 
1890, and autographed by the author in 1905 
with the statement that this was her first 
work, written when she was thirteen years 
old. ‘The bibliographers list this book as be- 
ing published in 1898. So it would seem 
possible that Trevisini had published Nell- 
‘azzurro in 1890 but had not sold out the 
edition, and in 1898, after Deledda had be- 
come famous, he had made new covers for 
the earlier edition with the date of the cur- 
rent year, 2s the edition dated 1890 and that 
dated 1898 are identical with the exception 
of the cover and the fact that the dedicatory 
page is lacking from the copies dated 1898. 
So far only one copy with the dedication of 
1889 has been found. Nell ’azzurro is un- 
known to many bibliographers and the state- 
ment is usually made that Deledda made her 
début at the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
There has also been some discussion as to 
the date of Deledda’s birth, but she herself 
has finally put an end to it by stating that 
she was born in 1875. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. Mittarp RosenserG, University of California at Los Angeles 


ARLELON BEALS and Diego Rivera 
have given us Mexican Maze (Lip- 
pincott, 1931), as a Yanqui of long and 

intimate years in Mexico and an already 
famous Mexican artist see it. “The Mexi- 
can nation has yet to be born” is the major 
thesis; “the white content diminishes bio- 
logically and culturally.” The viceregal ad- 
ministration achieved a temporary synthesis 
that the empire of Moctezuma was, perhaps, 
on the eve of achieving. Independence un- 
did this effort, resulting in an interplay of 
rapacious cross-purposes. Porfirio Diaz, the 
new Huitzilopochtli, disciplined the army 
into supremacy while industrialism went 
clanking over the land. Then the Madero 
upheaval made possible noble aspirations 
and terrible consequences, a cyclonic whirl 
of ambitious personalities, and Mexico hit 
the nadir of disorder. Many racial tenden- 
cies flowed in; a dozen extraneous tenden- 
cies also. But the native cultures all along 
presented a resistant power, and today it is 
surging up and over the imposed Latin prac- 
tices, creating a new, unsettled complex of 
traits, vaguely shaping themselves into what 
will be in time a national mode of expres- 
sion. 

Everything is discussed by Carleton Beals, 
who is not squeamish. He loves Mexico, has 
firm friends all over the country, has pene- 
trated it as even few Mexicans have done. 
“Ancient instincts, motives, and habits are 
interwoven with modern theories of revolu- 
tion and progress into a most tangled skein.” 
I think he goes about untangling it in a 
promising way, and certainly writes with 
uncommon brilliance; Diego Rivera’s draw- 
ings are a perfect accompaniment. 


I imagine a slender and springy Gilbert K. 
Chesterton as I read Karel Capek’s Letters 
from Spain (London, 1931), but can think 
of no one but the gay Karel himself as I 
chortle over the abundant pictures. In gen- 
eral the author’s delighted attitude is, “Well, 
I'm hanged! I must say I’ve never seen 
anything like that before,” or “Really, it’s 
just like the Arabian Nights.” A fresh eye. 
you see, the eye of a fellow of infinite zest. 
But what he might have been to us without 


a perfect translator I don’t care to consider. 
You’re a real one, Paul Selver! Here are 
some glimpses. Sant Jeroni: “You are taken 
there in a sardine-can hauled by a rope to 
the tip of a church steeple.” Montserrat is 
“more like a specimen of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture than a mountain.” “Spanish art has 
almost made a point of displaying man as 
he is.” The Giralda is “just like Spain as 
a whole: Roman foundations, Moorish 
pomp, and a Catholic mind.” Sevillanas are 
“saintly and rather sinful in appearance.” 
Barcelona: “Take a sniff and you will dis- 
cover that something is smouldering there.” 
There is far too much about bullfights, and 
that is my only criticism of a fascinating 
chapter. The pages on El Greco and Goya 
are marvels of multum in parvo and reveal 
these painters to me as my own eyes failed 
to do. And the music, too; you hear it. Not 
a word about the republic, born shortly after 
the Letters were written. The better you 
know Spain the more you will enjoy this 
little book. 
* * 


In regard to Maria Enriqueta’s latest 
book ‘Del Tapiz de mi vida (Kspasa Calpe, 
Madrid, 1931), I can do no better than 
quote an anonymous critic in Los Nuevos: 
“Para conocer intensamente un _ espiritu, 
nada mejor que verle reaccionar ante esos 
momentos cotidianos, imprevistos, o vul- 
gares de que estan tejidas todas las vidas: 
las manos del padre, una culebra en el 
camino, el telegrama urgente, unas figuritas 
de yeso, los primeros versos. Por eso el 
nuevo libro de la ilustre escritora mejicana 
Maria Enriqueta, es la mas sincera autobio- 
grafia de un espiritu selecto. Paginas que 
tienen tna emocién muy humana, Ilenas de 
naturalidad, y tan interesantes que parecen 
que el lector las vivid alguna vez.” And 
here are a few threads from the Tapiz: 

“| Ah!” decia la brusca voz de Micholeta, “j Esto 
se llama sufrir. ; Esto, esto!’ y la mano de la 
vieja, huesosa y negra, dibujaba en el aire un signo 
rapido, como de hoz que corta para tomar ven- 
ganza. Yo me asombraba, yo compadecia a la 


vieja, pero mis ojos continuaban secos ante aquel- 
los tragicos relatos. 

“Una tarde Micholeta dijo, tomando en sus 
manos mi mufieca: “Es bonita esta nifia. ;La 
quieres mucho?” “; Ya lo creo!” le respondi. Y 
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después de un silencio en que la mujer parecié huir 
hacia el punto mas remoto de su pasado, comenzé 
a arrullar a la mufieca, diciendo de pronto, con 
voz suavizada y temblorosa, como quien evoca un 
suefio: ; Nifio mio! ; Nifio mio! ... {Mi Silverio! 
.. . Parece que le estoy mirando . . . con la boca 
pequefiita, llena de risas y gorjeos, como los paja- 
ritos en los arboles . . . Yo le llevaba a lo largo 
de la playa, apretado entre mis brazos, y él, con su 
dedito sonrosado y gracioso, apuntaba hacia el mar, 
sefialando alguna vela que pasaba . . . No, no es 
verdad que mi Silverio haya sido grande y que 
un caiman le devorara ... No, no; aqui le tengo, 
pequefiito; aqui esta . . . ; Duerme, duerme, nifio 
mio! ... Voy a cantarte ...” Y Micholeta, como 
si hubiese perdido el juicio, con una voz insinuante 
que yo nunca le habia oido, tarareéd asi, apretando 
la mufieca sobre su coraz6n: 
La playa en que tengo el nido 

se llama de Pomaré; 

junto a la mar he nacido, 

junto a la mar moriré... 
Todo esto empapado en lagrimas. No pude resistir 
mas tiempo, y me solté llorando. Pero como los 
nifios no pueden tener su dolor a solas, corri hacia 
adentro en busca de mi madre. “; Porqué lloras?” 
me pregunt6, asombrada. Y yo respondi: “Lloro 
porque Micholeta esta cantando.” Entonces mi 
padre, que en mds de una ocasién me habia sor- 
prendido, serena, escuchando las tragicas historias 
de la vieja, dijo, fijando en mi sus ojos: “Cuando 
esta nifia sea grande, se asombrara con Esquilo, 
pero llorara con Bécquer.” Y dijo verdad mi 
padre. 


Concha Espina’s Mujeres del Quijote, 
edited with excellent notes by Wilhelmina 
Marie Becker, with a critical introduction 
by Professor Federico de Onis, and with a 
fine portrait of the authoress as frontispiece, 
is the usual attractive work of Heath’s Mod- 
ern Language Series and the seventeenth 
item of the “Contemporary Spanish Texts.” 

There is no last word about a great monu- 
ment like the Quijote, which is ever new and 
fresh with every reader and reading. Con- 
cha Espina’s graceful tributes to Dulcinea, 
Marcela, Lucinda, and eight or nine others, 
are peculiarly suitable to the classroom be- 
cause her diction and style are limpid; add 
to that the endearing qualities of the author, 
of her subjects, and the glimpses of the 
great knight himself, and we have a little 
volume that will surely be a pleasure and in- 
spiration to imaginative young people. 

Professor de Onis, the brilliant General 
Editor of Heath’s Spanish Series, near the 
end of his valuable review of Concha 
Espina’s achievements, makes this just ob- 
servation: “Una interpretacion individual y 
moderna no puede nunca eximirnos de llegar 
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ai original, pero lo acerca a nosotros y a 
nuestra sensibilidad, preparandonos para 
lograr nuestra propia y directa comprension, 
que con nada se puede sustituir.” ‘That is 
true, and Concha Espina’s interpretation is 
peculiarly useful to that end. 

* * * 

Anyone expecting from it a clear picture 
of the Spanish Revolution will be disap- 
pointed in André Germain’s La Révolution 
Espagnole en vingt-cing tableaux, (Grasset, 
Paris, 1931), since the tableaux are merely 
thumbnail sketches of a few prominent men, 
in the manner of the star reporter. Of the 
sources and progress of the revolution, noth- 
ing. Every reader of the newspapers already 
knows more about it than he will find in 
these pages, patchy and disjointed as the 
papers unfortunately are in foreign news. 
Of the outcome of the revolution there is 
not even mention, since the book ends with 
May, 1931. Germain is far more interested 
in fine phrases than in evoking political 
events: “Chez Eugenio d’Ors, l’odeur de la 
cuisine politique fait place a 1l’atmosphére 
d’un éternel printemps athénien.” Whatever 


that may mean in this connection, it so 
pleased the writer that he echoes it in the 
table of contents: “Un révolutionnaire et un 


athénien.” Of Unamuno: diable 
d’Espagne est sorti de sa boite.” And so on. 
* * * 

The fifth and last volume of the Gran 
Diccionario de la Lengua Espaiiola (de 
Autoridades) is now available (Fomento 
Comercial, Barcelona, 1931, 250 ptas). This 
splendid work should be in every university 
library. Its distinguishing feature is the 
support of nearly every definition with cita- 
tions and quotations in full from classical 
and modern writers; complete etymologies 
are given, and familiar phrases, idioms, and 
proverbs abound. 

* * * 


Of interest in these columns there is never 
an issue of Touring Topics without at least 
one item, and the January number has two. 
“The Good Bishop of Toulouse”, San Luis 
Obispo, is Michael R. O’Neil’s rapid narra- 
tive of that romantic life, illustrated by 
Viola French’s convincing drawings. 
other item is a beautifully painted map of 
the explorations in the Spanish Southwest 
1528-1793, compiled by Joseph J. Hill and 
drawn by Dillon Lauritzen. It is surrounded 
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by brief biographies of all the great explor- 
ers and conquerors, and pictures of these, 
their ships, and famous episodes. The map 
indicates the routes followed, and the dates. 
An edition for mounting can be had from 
Touring Topics (Los Angeles) for a dollar 
and would be appropriate to every history 
and every Spanish classroom. 

Speaking of maps, a friend of mine re- 
cently mailed one to Spain, and not being a 
book, which would have passed without 
comment, but a map, there was a great hul- 
labaloo about customs tags and so forth 
(ain't human nature wonderful!) in the 
course of which it was necessary to name 
the article in both English and Spanish. My 
friend wrote “map” on the tag and then 
“mapa”, whereupon the genial postal clerk 
observed: “How the devil is a fellow to 
learn a foreign language when he’s told this 
today and that tomorrow! One guy told me 
all you had to do to talk spiggoty was to add 
an “o” to every word or so; and now here’s 
you come along and add an “a”. Gee 
whizz!” 

* * * 

Professor Herbert Ingram Priestley, of 
the University of California, was recently 
elected to the board of editors of the His- 
panic American Historical Review, an 
Professor Clarence H. Haring, of Harvard, 
to be an advisory editor. 

One of the difficulties of the reviewer is 
that he too seldom hears the reactions, if 
any, to his estimates. The come-backs are, 
naturally, mostly adverse; but it seems 
strange that there are so few even of these. 
Of the other sort there is at rare intervals 
an example, and one has come to me from 
Professor Max Rios Rios, whose novel La 
Bella Intrusa I spoke of last October, prais- 
ing its indubitably good qualities but adding 
that “the novel is swallowed up in the es- 
say.” Sefior Rios Rios has taken this criti- 
cism with good grace and accepted it as just; 
he adds that in the book he is now prepar- 
ing the mixture of forms I complained of 
would not occur, and the new novel will be 
wholly a novel, with the author’s philosophic 
meditations embodied in the action rather 
than interrupting the action. That he can 
write quite objectively whenever he wishes 


to is clear enough in La Bella Intrusa. For 
his gracious attitude I take this opportunity 
to thank Senor Rios Rios, and to express 
my wish that the new novel may soon ap- 
pear. 
* * * 

Professors Alpern and Martel, authors of 
A Spanish Silent Reader (Globe Book Co.). 
Gentlemen: You say, “It is generally con- 
ceded that the main objective in the study of 
Spanish by Americans is reading ability.” 
Not in California, my dear fellows. Here, 
our young g-r-q wallingfords and modish 
teachers are strong for the talkies. The ease 
of Spanish as “she is spoke” is well adver- 
tised. Professors of it are not all outside 
the cloisters, for within may be heard the 
little round of lory-Spanish, all in the name 
of Hercules, Mercury, Tlazolteotl or what- 
ever g-r-q gods there may be. 


As to your book: the grouping of related 
vocabularies does, as you say, quicken un- 
derstanding without full-length translation ; 
and your ejercicios are better for oral prac- 
tice than those of most frankly oral-method 
books I have seen; they avoid the parrot 
and require reactions of gray matter. For 
instance, the first one is: “Si buscase usted 
el nombre de Angel de Saavedra, Duque de 
Rivas, en una lista alfabética, ; bajo qué letra 
lo hallaria?”’ Assimilation of the entire 
paragraph is necessary to answer the “; Es 
verdad o no?”; the equivalents of English 
idioms ; the puzzle of picking ten words out 
of, say, sobrevenir, without changing the let- 
ter order; defining words in Spanish and 
giving antonyms—these all require thought 
and quicken interest. The matter of the 
text is anti-Ollendorf; there is no mention 
of my great-grandmother’s silver-gilt pen- 
cil-case, but there are coherent extracts from 
well-known books, ancient and most modern. 
Yes, I think one might quickly learn to read 
Spanish with your book; and to speak it, 
too, so far as that is practicable in a crowded 
classroom. 


“That three works, English, German, and 
French, should have been devoted at almost 
the same moment to the study of the influ- 
ence of Cervantes in France indicates” what 
a gap there was, now so admirably filled 
that the English contribution alone has a 
two-column review in the London Times 
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Literary Supplement for February 11 (and 
none whatever in the United States of 
America), an unsigned article whose thor- 
oughly competent author should not have 
been left anonymous. The review is of 
Esther J. Crooks’ The Influence of Cer- 
vantes in France in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (The Johns Hopkins Studies in Ro- 
mance Literatures and Languages, extra vol. 
iv) and it concludes that for “the minute 
thoroughness and excellent scholarship with 
which Miss Crooks has conducted her fas- 
cinating inquiry there can be nothing but 
praise.” The other works are Cervantes in 
Frankreich by the late Max Hellmut Neu- 
mann, edited by Dr. Adalbert Hamel (Re- 
vue Hispanique, no. 173), and Don Qui- 
chotte en France au XVII¢ et au XVIITI¢ 
siécle, by M. Bardon. 


The same issue of the London Times has 


a three-quarter column letter from S. 
George West of King’s College, University 
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of London, suggesting the probable origin 
of the curious word “charneco” : “And here, 
neighbour, here’s a cup of charneco” (II 
Henry VI, Act II, sc. 3, 11. 62-63). It is 
probably true, says the writer, that Shakes- 
peare considered charneco and claret syn- 
onymous. I mournfully inform Professor 
West that here only the fortunate few will 
be any the wiser for that statement, since 
claret is as scarce as charneco in our godly 
land. It is equally difficult for his Ameri- 
can cousins to follow him when he con- 
siders charneco as a sweet wine instead of 
a claret, relying on Warburton. However, I 
recall some delicious memories of each sort, 
and certainly hope to visit Charneca in Por- 
tugal—this is the source of both the wine 
and the word—and confidently expect to 
learn that Professor West has induced the 
Charnecans to revive, if by any chance it has 
lapsed, the delightful industry of their fore- 
fathers. And if happily I should find Neigh- 
bour West there, I would Third Neighbour 
him with, “Drink, and fear not your man.” 


REVIEW MISCELLANY 


Modern Foreign Languages and Their 
Teaching 
By Rosert D. 


Preface, Introduction, and Table of Contents 
I-XXIII, 508 pp. D Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1931. 


Tus book gets together all the known material 
relating to the teaching of French, German and 
Spanish in the United States. Its attitude is judi- 
cious and its analyses clear. In bibliography it is 
well-nigh exhaustive, in fact, the author adduces 
even the unpublished masters’ and doctors’ disserta- 
tions and indicates their contents as far as he was 
able to learn about this. Too exhaustive a bibliog- 
raphy is not a fault but one might wish that the 
significant had been somewhat better set off from 
the unimportant in bibliography as well as in find- 
ings, especially for the benefit of the more inex- 
perienced teacher. Only under the captions of his- 
tory, geography, and civilization of the foreign 
countries one might desire some additions and some 
elimination. The author has followed the tradi- 
tional arrangement with chapters on all the im- 
portant subjects in modern language teaching. One 
might possibly, from the title, suppose that there 
is linguistic material about the languages them- 
selves. This is not the case but there is some slight 
space devoted to the history of modern language 
as a school subject in the United States. In addition 


to the bibliography in each chapter there is a long 
and valuable one as an appendix. 

The only thing of importance I would wish dif- 
ferent is the author’s evaluation of modern lan- 
guages as a school subject and since this is a thing 
of importance I may be pardoned for going into it 
in some detail. I will follow out his proof that 
modern language teaching has been unsatisfactory 
and that they “should be included in the curriculum 
only in their application to spare-time activities.” 
First to state that only 36% of selected teachers 
voted, that only 50% of their upils achieve objec- 
tive A (reading ability) in two years and that 
only 18% voted, that only 50% of their pupils 
achieve objective B (speaking knowledge) in two 
years, that 40%, voted, that only 50% achieve ob- 
jective C (writing ability) in two years is mis- 
leading. Instead we may, basing on the same statis- 
tics,’ state that these percentages voted, that 50% 
to 100% of their pupils achieve the results stated 
and that the remaining 64%, 82% and 60% respec- 
tively are not on record and that there is nothing 
to indicate that they believe that less than 50% of 
their pupil achieve these results. 

Moreover everyone conversant with the matter 
knows that reading ability as the chief aim is very 
new, that up to recent years high school courses 
have striven for grammatical training, skill im 
translating, understanding and speaking the lan- 


1A. Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Languages i# 
the U. S., p. 43 ff. 
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guage and therefore have dissipated effort by try- 
ing to do too many things. The small per cent 
voting that pupils achieve speaking ability is not 
surprising. No one should expect anything else. 
Speaking is a most difficult art which requires 
much more time than can be given to it in two 
years under the conditions in the schools. The line 
of suggestion should not be to disparage the sub- 
ject but, let us say, to place it earlier in the cur- 
riculum and mathematics and other subjects re- 
quiring reasoning power predominantly later in the 
curriculum; further to drop speaking altogether as 
an objective, the pupil to learn merely to under- 
stand it—if it is not desirable to do away with 
the foreign language in the classroom. As a by- 
product, ability to understand would be all to the 
good. This set-up would allow concentration on 
reading. 

Cole’s second line of approach to find out how 
the objectives are being realized is through the 
results of the College Entrance Board examina- 
ions. Again he fails, I think, to make a proper ex- 
position of the results. It may be true that “the 
results . . . are not particularly satisfactory” but 
as a matter of fact they are entirely favorable to 
modern language. It has, for the last 25 years, 
stood consistently well above the average (roughly 
800,000 papers enter into the tabulation) which is 
true of no other subject except Greek. This, how- 
ever, with 15,000 papers is not comparable to mod- 
ern languages with 140,000 papers which means, as 
we know, that Greek classes were much smaller. 

The third line of approach is through the results 
of achievement tests. The results do not.consti- 
tute an indictment of modern language teaching. 
The results as Coleman? gives them and as Cole 
states them (p. 30) are not unacceptable, for if 
50% achieve reading, speaking and writing ability 
it means that there is also partial achievement of 
these abilities by the rest of the class. We are all 
agreed that two years of modern language in high 
school is the equivalent of one year in college. I 
believe that the college course which achieves this 
in one year is highly creditable. Besides we do 
not know as much about these tests yet as we hope 
to. It may be that abilities begin to function at 
lower levels than the tests assume. What is needed 
is the setting up of more fully achieveable objec- 
tives arid these have been fully discussed in the re- 
ports of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 

Another point which has been quite overlooked is 
that English, mathematics, history, social and na- 
tural science are begun in the lower grades and 
carried throughout the junior high school. Abilities 
to carry this work have therefore been developed 
by the time the pupil enters the senior high school. 
Modern language is, as a rule, begun in the senior 
high school or exceptionally in the junior high 
school. The pupil beginning modern language here 
has never had a study comparable to it in method, 
and it is the only subject which is encountered in 
this unprepared way, for the method and learning 
Processes of natural and social science have been 
fully anticipated in the antecedent work in them 
in the grades. This handicap of the modern lan- 
guage teacher has been overlooked. As every mod- 
ern language teacher knows, the first thing which 
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must be done before reading can be begun intelli- 
gently is to teach the terminology of grammar 
which many pupils have not learned before. The 
pupil’s poor articulation and enunciation also stand 
in the way and that modern language achieves this 
ability is attested by the votes of the selected 
teachers (Objective G). 

We now come to Cole’s conclusion regarding the 
place of modern languages in the curriculum which 
reads: “It is only in their application to spare-time 
activities that their values seem unquestioned. If 
this is so, the educational implication is clear; they 
should be among the variable, not the constant, sub- 
jects of the curriculum and the work should be 
conducted largely upon what Bobbitt calls the “play 
level.” He comes to this conclusion by checking 
off from Bobbitt’s list of ten proper aims of edu- 
cation, as not realizable through the study of mod- 
ern language, all except number five. 

I see no reason for using Bobbitt’s list, which 
is one of dozens of such lists. Instead, and for 
the sake of brevity, let us take the one prepared 
by the Commission on Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education whose objectives have come to be 
widely followed and known as the Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education.* They are: 1. 
Health; 2. Fundamental Processes (reading, writ- 
ing, mathematics, arts of oral and written expres- 
sion) ; 3. Home Membership; 4. Vocation; 5. Civic 
Education; 6. Use of Leisure; 7. Ethical character. 

Bobbitt thinks modern languages should be 
taught as spare-time activities only (in our list 
number 6). I think Bobbitt’s question, applied as 
the crucial test to all subjects: What defects in 
civic performance are due to a lack of knowledge 
of foreign languages? and so on for the other de- 
sirable objectives and the other branches, and then 
answered ex cathedra, since he has never learned 
where or how people have learned the desirable 
qualities shown in civic life, etc., is arrant dog- 
matism. If this were followed it would reduce the 
curriculum to the three R’s, a little social science 
and the manual arts. I will let the Commission 
quoted above answer for us in regard to two ob- 
jectives, home-membership and civic virtues: 
“Literature should interpret and idealize the hu- 
man elements that go to make the home. Music 
and art should result in more beautiful homes and 
in greater joy therein.”* “Civic education should 
consider other nations also, as a people we should 
try to understand their aspirations and ideals that 
we may deal more sympathetically and intelligently 
with the immigrant coming to our shores and have 
a basis for a wiser and more sympathetic approach 
to international problems. Our pupils should learn 
that each nation at least potentially has something 
of worth to contribute to civilization and that hu- 
manity would be incomplete without that contribu- 
tion. This means a study of specific nations, their 
achievements and possibilities, not ignoring their 
limitations. Such a study of dissimilar contribu- 
tions in the light of the ideal of human brother- 
hood should help to establish a genuine internation- 
2 Op. Cit., pp. 51-52. 

2 Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 


cation, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 35, 1918, 
* Op. cit., p. 12. *Op cit., pp. 14-15. 
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alism free from sentimentality, founded on fact 
and actually operative in the affairs of nations.” 

It goes without saying that modern language 
may, as well as all other branches, properly be car- 
ried on as a leisure-time activity and of course it 
should function in helping to form character. At 
least it is our accepted educational theory that 
character should be taught and formed not by any 
one branch but by all. 

This is a sufficient justification for modern lan- 
guage teaching. It goes without saying that not 
every pupil sholuld study modern languages any 
more than that everyone should study, for in- 
stance, manual training. 

This judgment on the place and function of the 
modern languages in the curriculum is the Achilles 
heel in Cole’s book and this question is one in 
which modern language teachers are most inter- 
ested. 

C. H. HanpscuHn. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


A Summary of Reports on the Modern Foreign 
Language 
By R. H. Fire 


Issued by the Modern Foreign Language Study 
and the Canadian Committee on Modern Languages 
with an Index to the Reports, VII+261 pp. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1931. 


In giving Fife’s summaries the reviewer felt 
free to quote data and conclusions from the orig- 
inal reports wherever he thought this desirable. 


Enrollment in the Foreign Languages in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges of the United States. 
ba and others. XXI+453 pp. Macmillan, 

It is impossible to give even a slight notion of 
these voluminous statistics and the many angles 
from which they are considered. A few outstand- 
ing points of interest are: There are approx- 
imately 790,000 pupils in modern language classes 
and an equal number of Latin pupils in the United 
States. In addition there are 71,000 modern for- 
eign language students in private schools. Of 
these, in 1925, 13.6% enrolled in French, Spanish 
9.6% and German 1.2%. Of course, the stronghold 
of Spanish is ‘the Southwest, including California. 
The stronghold of French is New England and the 
Middle States; that of Latin, New England, the 
Middle States and particularly the South and the 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys. Latin wins out 
partly because 80% of pupils begin it with the 
ninth grade while the modern languages are more 
commonly begun with the tenth and the eleventh. 
Two years of Latin is the norm for 90% of pupils. 
The same is true aproximately of the modern for- 
eign languages. German was, of course, found 
only slightly in the high schools in 1925-26 when 
these statistics were gathered, but was making 
rapid gains in colleges; in fact, today it is still a 
college subject. The private secondary schools 
show much the same sort of picture as the public 
secondary schools only that French enrolls 3% 


times more students than Spanish. In women’s col- 
leges, French is the favorite, while Spanish is 
equally in favor in colleges for both sexes. Ger- 
man is preferred by men. 


“The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
in the United States. A. Coleman, XX+299 pp. 
Macmillan, 1929. 


1. Studies have shown that a significant percent- 
age of former modern language students consider 
that their time spent in learning modern languages 
was well spent and that these languages were use- 
ful to them. However, the same persons and other 
groups think modern languages might be made to 
yield still better results. 2. The optimum age at 
which to begin a language and the optimum length 
of course cannot yet be definitely set down, but 
since the two-year course is the rule, whatever 
aims are set up must be attainable within this two- 
year course. 3. Experimentation and study are 
necessary to establish the best aims, and the best 
length of course. 4. The by-products of the course, 
e.g., improvement in English, development of liter- 
aty and artistic appreciation and habits of sus- 
tained effort, etc., are, it is thought, better and 
more securey gotten than the direct objectives of 
reading, writing, speaking and understanding of 
the spoken anguage. It is suggested that the list 
of objectives be narrowed, and to assume that 
none will be attained which are not consciously 
planned and striven for. 5. Choice of basic vocabu- 
lary and idiomatic expressions has been subjective 
and conventional. We now have available lists of 
both of these and similar guides in regard to syn- 
tax are expected to be forthcoming. This is a help 
of great value if wisely used. 6. Realia, or cul- 
tural material, in our texts has been shown to be 
small and unevenly distributed. The teacher must 
supplement this and the teacher should know the 
geography, history, literature and social customs 
of the foreign country thoroughly. 7. Since it has 
been shown that in teaching the vernacular, the 
amount of reading done is directly related to 
achievement both in rate of silent reading and in 
comprehension, it is proposed to increase consider- 
ably the amounts to be read in modern language 
courses. Reading ability is the one objective on 
which all agree. 8. The attainment in one year 
course is so slight that only in exceptional circum- 
stances may one year course be educationally ad- 
visable. 9. Because of the complexity of the task 
of learning a modern language, especially if speak- 
ing is an objective, the, three-year minimum course 
is to be recommended to school authorities. 10. 
If for local reasons, only a two-year course 13 
possible then the central aim should be reading 
ability with acceptable standard of reading ability 
requisite for passing. 11. Owing to lack of homo- 
geneity in students and in existing standards it is 
desirable to use the result of achievement tests to 
place students. Grouping students and dropping 
those who do not keep up is also desirable. 12. 
The practice of allowing students who fail, to re- 
peat the course or to begin another language, has 
been shown to be unprofitable to the student. Such 
cases should be examined individually to see what 
should be done in each case. 13. Teachers should 
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be encouraged to establish local standards of attain- 
ment by the use of objective tests. 14. The per- 
centage of continuation in modern language courses 
in high schools should be studied to ascertain what 
causes are here at work. Not enough data on the 
subject is now available. 15. Objective information 
and comprehensive tests, supplemented by sec- 
ondary school records would be of great value to 
colleges in placing in-coming freshment. 16. In all 
departments of two or more teachers of the same 
language, co-operation in establishment of objec- 
tives, course, content, method and standards by 
uniform testing is desirable. In large schools cen- 
tralized direction, and in school systems super- 
vision by competent specialists is desirable. 17. 
Maximum amount of practice in achieving the ob- 
jectives decided upon is desired. 18. There is a 
decided trend of secondary school teachers away 
from translation methods and toward some form 
of direct approach. 19. Lack of oral ability in 
the language on the part of teachers is believed 
to be the chief cause of poor results in the oral 
attainment of classes. Hence, colleges should train 
prospective teachers more efficiently in this and 
teachers should perfect themselves by study here 
and abroad. 20. In most classes where good results 
were attained the foreign language was largely 
used. 21. Whether intensive study of restricted 
amount or more abundant reading experience is 
better, is not yet fully clear. 


The Training of Teachers of the Modern For- 
eign Languages. C. M. Purin. XIV+112 pp. 
Macmillan, 1929. 


A little more than 30% have visited the country 
whose language they teach. One-third have not 
had three years’ teaching experience. Thirty-six 
states of United States still issue blanket certifi- 
cates. There are over 1,000,000 students of modern 
languages in public and private secondary schools 
of the United States and 150,000 in colleges and 
universities. The proportion of men to women 
teachers of modern language in public secondary 
schools is 1 to 5.2, in private secondary schools 
1 to 1.6. Salaries are better in the latter, hence 
more men. 

Of modern language teachers teaching French 
only 13.6% are men; teaching Spanish, only 19.4% 
are men; German, only 29% are men. 

Years of preparation of teachers of German 6.1 
years; of French 4.9 years; of Spanish 3.9 years. 

Of all modern language teachers 68% had work 
or training only in college, somewhat less than 
50% supplemented this by summer courses, slightly 
over 20% have had post-graduate work. It takes 
three years to acquire a professional attitude, but 
one-third of the modern language teachers have not 
had this much experience. 

Of 10,096 modern language teachers in public 
high schools 7691 have the bachelor’s degree, 1077 
the M. A., and 86 the Ph.D degree. 

It is not advisable for two and three-year nor- 
mal schools to attempt teacher training for secon- 
dary schools. 

Only 7.5% of all public secondary schools mod- 
ern language teachers have spent a year or more 
in the country whose language they teach. 


“Selected teachers” reported amounts read in 
public secondary schools as follows: for two 
years, French 385 pp.; Spanish 300 pp.; German 
250 pp. For college freshman courses as follows: 
for one year, French 350 pp.; Spanish 360 pp.; 
German 300 pp. 

The Study recommends that a modern language 
major in college for a teaching candidate be 30 
hours in addition to two years in high school. 

As a minor for teaching purposes in combination 
with modern language, we find the following: 
English 412 times, History 386 times, Latin 291 
times, with a second modern language 233 times. 

Training courses for modern language teachers 
should include: grammar, review and composition. 
There should be less time devoted to writing and 
more to reading and other activities. Time form- 
erly devoted to formal composition should be de- 
voted to written reports on contents of books read 
in literature and other courses. 

Twenty-three states require observation and 
practice teaching. In about one-half of the cases 
the certificates are blanket certificates. 

General recommendations : 

1. Teacher-training courses should be organized 
co-operatively by modern language faculty and de- 
partments of education. 2. These courses should 
include the language, literature, and history of the 
foreign nation and courses in psychology and in 
education. 3. Students intending to teach modern 
languages should announce this at beginning of 
their sophomore year. 4. Candidates should be ad- 
vised to prepare to teach at least two subjects 
owing to school conditions. 5. Of the 30 hours 
for a teaching major 16 should be in language and 
14 in literature. Of the teaching minor of 20 
hours, 12 should be devoted to language and 8 
to literature. 6. An adequate oral command of 
the language must be demanded of minor as well 
as of major candidates. 7. Study abroad in the 
junior year should be facilitated. 8. Opportunity 
for hearing and speaking the foreign language 
should be provided through language clubs,— 
French, German, and Spanish houses, etc. 9. A 
member of the modern language department should 
have charge of the training of teachers. 10. 
Proper provision for observation and practice 
teaching for at least one semester should be made 
by the modern language department and the de- 
partment of education. 11. Among the education 
courses should be included tests and measure- 
ments, psychology and technique of teaching high 
school courses. 12. Efforts should be made to have 
teaching certificates specify the subjects which the 
candidate is qualified to teach. 13. Graduation from 
a four-year college and fulfillment of a major or 
a minor requirement in modern language should be 
prerequisite to receiving a license to teach in a 
secondary school. 14. Modern language teachers 
should receive encouragement and help to attend 
summer sessions or regular sessions at schools of- 
fering special training and travel and study abroad. 
15. Modern language intruction in secondary 
schools should be supervised and inspected by spe- 
cialists in modern languages. 

The work of the Canadian Committee is dis- 
cussed on pp. 72-98. 
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New York Experiments with New Type of Mod- 
ern Language Tests. Ben. D. Wood, XXII+339 
pp. Macmillan, 1927. New-type achievement tests 
are roughly twice as reliable and valid as the old- 
type examinations of equal time allowance. The 
new-type examinations afford comparable measures 
for all classes in a given subject matter in the 
same and in different years and thus offer a 
means of eliminating overlapping of classes and 
variations in local school standards to a greater 
extent (than the old-type examinations). 


Achievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. V. A. C. Henmon. XXVI+363 pp. The 
Macmillan Company. Gives account of the deriva- 
tion of the tests and of the validity of scores ob- 
tained in the United States and in Canada. It is 
a significant book in that for the first time it gives 
the results of testing a branch of secondary edu- 
cation on a national, even international basis. An 
on study for the modern language 
teacher. 


Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages. Henmon, V. A. C. and others. XVIII+ 
182 pp. Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 

The question of prognosticating ability to learn 
a foreign language has been up for some years. 
It was left for the Modern Foreign Language 
Study to stimulate the construction of additional 
tests and to administer all of them. 

The problem is not an easy one since we are 
dealing here, not with a number of separate and 
closely related abilities none of which function 
separately from the general intelligence. At all 
events it has been found that the intelligence test 
gives as fair a prognosis as any one of the lin- 
guistic prognosis tests taken singly. It is only 
when the intelligence test is used in connection 
with one or more linguistic tests that a really 
significant correlation with classroom marks and 
other tests is obtained. 

The findings of the tests may be summarized 
thus: It is very doubtful that there is a special 
talent of ability for languages. Those who achieve 
well in languages do well also in other studies. 
What has been thought of as special ability in 
language is now thought to be due to some peculi- 
arity of the volitional personality or to accidental 
circumstance. 


A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern 
Foreign Languages. G. T. Buswell. XII+100 pp. 
Macmillan, 1927. 


Problems investigated: I. The best age at which 
to begin study of a foreign language. The ques- 
tion was studied with the aid of an apparatus for 
photographing eye-movements. The data obtained 
were (1) the average number of fixation pauses 
per line; (2) the average number of regressive 
movements per line; (3) the average duration of 
a fixation pause. The conclusions arrived at are: 
In equal periods of time the college groups ap- 
proached somewhat more nearly the level of ma- 
turity than the high school groups, though the dif- 
ference is not great, (silent reading only). The 
elementary school groups ranked much below the 
others in these evidences of maturity. 
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II. The second problem investigated was: The 
effect of different methods of teaching upon prog- 
ress in reading a foreign language. Two groups of 
French students taught by different methods and 
three of Latin students were studied. Both silent 
and oral reading were tested. The conclusion 
reached is: The data from the two experiments 
(French and Latin), are in agreement. They in- 
dicate that a direct method of teaching which 
emphasizes reading will produce satisfactory read- 
ing habits for the language concerned. On the 
other hand the data show that an indirect method 
emphasizing grammar and translation produces 
habits that are not similar to those found in 
reading, but rather are indicative of the mental 
process of deciphering. Where the major objective 
is ability to read, the direct method is superior to 
the indirect translation method. 

III. The third problem was: To compare the 
progress in learning to read French and German 
during a two-year period. The conclusion was: 
In general, progress is much the same during the 
first four quarters for the reading of French and 
the reading of German. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Modern Lan 
guage Methodology. M. A. Buchanan and E. D. 
MacPhee, 428 pp. The University of Toronto 
Press, 1928. Gives contents and evaluation of all 
the important articles and books for the last four 
to five decades, including important European 
publications. 


Studies in Modern Language Teaching. XXX+ 
491 pp. Macmillan, 1930. In this volume are con- 
tained the following papers: The Influence of the 
Study of Modern Foreign Language on the De- 
velopment of Desirable Abilities in English. Oscar 
H. Werner. 

“In comparing two high school pupil groups, one 
studying a modern foreign language, the other 
studying no foreign language, both of the same 
school classification and of aproximately equal 
mental ability, the gain in median score in speed 
in reading is in favor of the modern language 
group.” 

Active and Passive Vocabulary in German. 
Morgan and Oberdeck. 

“There is considerable variation in the span of 
active and passive vocabulary among students of 
the same graded class.” 

Cultural Material in French Curriculum of 
(fifty-two) Illinois High Schools. Gertrude M. 
Gilman. In 22 most popular texts cultural material 
is mentioned as follows: Five texts mention or 
make statements about geography most often; 
texts about social life and customs; 5 texts about 
history. F 

There are in the 22 texts studied allusions or 
statements about other subjects in order of fre- 
quency as follows: Catholic church, marriage 
customs and rites, prisons, clothing, education, 
classical antiquity, railroads, literature and finance. 

The Realia found in French Readers used m 
Colleges Courses. Kurz and Kurz. A study sim- 
ilar to the foregoing of ten texts most frequently 
used in colleges. 
“In conclusion, the results of this study indi- 
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cate that sectioning of students according to abil- 
ity is valuable in modern foreign languages. 


Such sectioning is advantageous from the very 
start; either on the basis of an aptitude test, or 
the trial grades after one month of study, or 
better, a combination of the two: resectioning the 
first week on the basis of an aptitude test and re- 
shifting to weed out misfits after the first report 
of grades. All classes should have the normal 
classroom time because the beginning semester of 
a language needs all the time possible. The su- 
perior students are only the more firmly en- 
trenched.” 


A Study of Achievement in French and Span- 
ish in Junior and Senior High Schools with con- 
sideration of some of the factors that condition 
achievement. George A. Rice. 


It seems to be a reasonable conclusion from this 
investigation that those students who are to study 
a language for only two years should concentrate 
on the acquisition of a large vocabulary and a 
ready comprehension rather than upon a systematic 
study of the grammar of the language. But for 
those who intend to master the language an ever- 
increasing need of grammar develops. 


* * * 


Finally the word books in French, German and 
Spanish are discussed. “The French is by Van 
der Beke, the German by Morgan, the Spanish by 
Buchanan. The three books on French, German 
and Spanish idioms by Cheydleur, Hauch and 
Keniston, respectively, are also recommended to 
teachers. All these texts are published by The 
Macmillan Company except the publications of the 
Canadian Committee, which are published by the 
University of Toronto Press. 


Professor Fife, who was the Chairman of The 
Modern Foreign Language Study, concludes as 
follows: “These reports are perhaps not as defin- 
ite as some would wish but the object of this in- 
vestigation was not to state opinion but scien- 
tifically established facts and principles. Some 
provinces could not be investigated because of lack 
of time and facilities. The study has established 
some definite defects in the administration of mod- 
ern language teaching; a lack of scientific testing 
of scientific training of modern language teachers 
and of scientific basis for objectives. It has pro- 
duced valuable studies on all of these subjects and 
also valuable word and idiom lists, also a valu- 
able bibliography of modern language teaching. 
Modern language teaching can be improved only 
by co-operation of modern language teachers, ad- 
ministrative officers, and research students.” 


C. H. 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


’ The Psychology of Foreign Language Study 
By H. R. Huse 


University of North Carolina Press, 1931. VIII 
+231pp. 


Huse seeks first to learn what principles and 
facts have been proven experimentally. In this he 
employs destructive criticism, except that evidently 
he does not know in all cases what has been done 
and sometimes fails to state what the experiment 
really shows. To instance only two: a most im- 
portant experiment by Stoddard;* also one by Sei- 
bert.2 Stoddard’s conclusion is that the more 
economical method of learning French words is to 
present the French word before the English. 
Cognizance of these results might have modified 
Huse’s statement made on page 40 where he states 
as a fact the exact opposite of Stoddard’s findings. 
Miss Seibert’s experiment is discussed below. 
Huse also fails to note the main conclusion of 
Buswell’s* work on the eye-movements which is: 
“When the objective of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage is ability to read”... A direct method 
produces desirable reading habits; a translation 
method does not.” (p. 94.) Which is the direct 
opposite of Huse’s conclusion (p. 18f, p. 38). As 
opposed to Buswell’s carefully controlled labora- 
tory experiment Huse bases his contrary opinion 
on statistics and several class-room experiments, 
which seems rather a come-down for one who 
elsewhere foreswears all but controlled laboratory 
experiments. 

On page 111 Huse states: “The contention, how- 
ever, that there is a general economy in the aural, 
then oral approach and that this advantage has 
been confirmed experimentally, is entirely without 
foundation.” However, should not the following 
findings of laboratory experiments, some of which 
Huse nowhere mentions, have some weight in de- 
ciding this question? Hemnon,* experimenting with 
adult subjects who learned both sense and non- 
sense material, ranked the methods of presenta- 
tion as follows im order of their effectiveness: 
auditory, visual-auditory, visual-auditory-motor 
and visual. Erickson and King* found a definite 
superiority for oral presentation over visual in the 
third, fourth and ninth grades. Hawkins,’ found 
that auditory memory is superior in children from 
8 to 12 years old. Pohlman’ found that auditory 
memory is better than the visual for sense ma- 
terial but that the visual is superior for non-sense 


1 Geo. D. Stoddard, An Experiment in Verbal Learning, 
Journat or Epucation Psycn. 20, 452-57. (1929.) 

7L. C. Seibert, An Experiment on the Relative Effi- 
ciency of Studying French Vocabulary in Associated 
Pairs versus Studying French Vocabulary in Contest, 
JournaL or Epucat on Psycuo.ocy, 21, 297-314 (1930). 

2G. T. Buswell, A Laboratory Study of Reading of 
Modern Foreign Languages, Macmillan, 1927. 

*V. A. C. Henmon, The Relation Between Mode of 
and Retention, Psycuotocicat Rev. 19, 79-96 
(1912). 

5C, L, Erickson and I. King, A Comparison of Visual 
and Oral Presentation of Lessons in the Case of Pupils 
from the Third to the Nwth Grades, Scuoot anp Society 
6, pp. 146-48 (1917). 

*C. J. Hawkins, Experiments on Memory Types, 
Psycuotocicat Rev. 4; 289-94 (1897). 

7A. Pohlman, Experimentelle Beitrige zur Lehre vom 
Gedéachtnis, 1905. 
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materic!, a point, by the way, which several experi- 
meni wth nonsen ¢ material have to ap- 
preciate. Pchiman again finds that visual and audi- 
tory impressions taxcn together are more effective 
for than either aione.’ 

Huse a'so procia ms loudly against learning in 


context (in the sense ths term is used in modern 
languege methodology) but ignores Libby’s’ find- 
ings wich are favorable; also Binet and Henri’s” 


which are overwhcimingly in favor of learning in 
context. The one experiment which pronounces 
definitely against learning in context is Seiberts,” 
which, however, suffers irom this defect: In the 
assocaicd pairs of the learning series the English 
word wes given first and followed by the French 
equivelent. In the test series, however, the English 
word wa: used as the stimulus word. This, how- 
ever, according to Stcddard’s results, gives an ad- 
vaniage to the series in which the English word 
appeared first. the associated pairs. The finding 
that associated pairs ere more easily learned is 
therefore the resuit of the peculiar technique em- 
ployed, wich vitiates the findings. 

To all these findings Huse can oppose his cwn 
(found in the Appendix), which, however, I will 
discuss below. 

Although thoroughly negative and destructive in 
his criticism of other exerimenters, Huse bases 
upon opinion scme of his chief contentions; for 
instance, when he argues against the use of the 
foreign language in the classroom. Professor 
West's contentions on this point, which Huse em- 
braces as gospel truth, are supported by the cpin- 
ions cf school-men merely.’2 Again, in his enthusi- 
asm for learning “units of expression” rather 
than sentences and as which he accepts Palmer's 
poorly defined “ergcnic units,” he goes so far as to 
decry the doctrine of interest. One wou!d think 
that as an educationist he would fear excommun’- 
cation for this; but he is bold, if anything. H's 
whole discussion is, of course, purely academic 
until linguists setile what units of expression are. 

In the matter of word lists again he is academic. 
He is, of course, in error wherf he supposes that 
only such forms as the French aller were ac- 
counted for in the French word count. (See Van- 
der Beke’s,” p. 13, next to last paragraph.) Huse 
is quite right in desiring greater refinement in 
establishing the word lists in French, German, 
Spanish. He dces not realize, however, that it is 
prohibitive to list all the forms he desires, and 
that a far more economical method of learning 
of the verb-forms he wishes counted and listed is 
to learn them as pattern-forms of the verb in 
phrases or idioms rather than as isolated vocables 
in a word-list. Besides we now have idiom-lists 
for the three languages, which take care of thou- 
sands of the more valuable monologs and poly- 
logs. Huse wants also to have the words defined, 
but besides being prohibitive it would mean dupli- 
cating the dictionary. No one of the word-lists 
of English supply meanings and no one has pro- 
posed to add the meanings to Thorndike’s list, for 
instance. There remains, however, a far more 
important question which Huse has entirely over- 
looked; namely, that the texts excerpted for the 
counts were taken from various departments of 
human thought and activity in such and such pro- 


portions. Where is the guarantee that a nvril will 
want 41.7% of words irom fic. un, as ‘n the french 
list, or 744% of military vecapulazy, as in the 
German list, etc.? 

I will not here summarize the little which Pro- 
fessor considers as scientifically established. 
The problem will have to be dune over more thor- 
cugh'y znd all experiments of importance in- 
cluded. besides, mass experiments cannot be ex- 
cluded. | think their value in showing unmistak- 
ably the great important truths, i.e. tendencies, is 
undoubted. Otherwise we should have to throw 
out most of what mental and achievement tests 
have given to the world. Laboratory tests may be 
exact, and, if properly carried through, are exact. 
Of what significance are, however, tests with four 
subjects, the number which Huse employed, even 
under the most rigid conditions and controls? 

Huse ;roposes to found a new science of teach- 
ing foreizn language as follows: (1) In beginners 
classes, teach units of expression (not words or 
sentences) in the order of their frequency of oc- 
currence. (2) The vaiue of a method depends 
upon its economy and so can be measured. I have 
already touched upon the first po‘nt, but will add 
as fo'lows: Units of expression as such are devoid 
of interest to children. In spite of Huse we still 
believe ia interest as a preliminary to learning. 
As to the second point it is excellent. Indeed no 
intelligent student of modern language methodol- 
ogy has recently troubled himself much about con- 
cepts of direct and indirect methods, which Huse 
sets up as men of straw to knock down. We are 
concerned about the principle of direct and indi- 
rect appt ach, and here we still have Buswell and 
Stoddard (mentioned above) besides the results 
of older experiments to validate the direct ap- 
proach. Until more significant experiments show- 
ing the cpposite are produced we shall do well to 
rely on tiem. 

Huse makes the same sort of misinterpretation 
when he discusses objectives. He inveighs against 
the long lists of objectives set up by the Modern 
Foreign Language Study and by Handschin" 
some ye:rs prior. In both cases the list was set 
up as an inclusive list of possible objectives, as 
verification of the passages will show. However, 
we have made some progress in spite of Huse’s 
sweeping condemnation of. modern language meth- 
odology. We are agreed, on the basis of large 
test adm‘nistrations and such fundamental studies 
as Buswells, that reading is the chief objective in 
the United States with all others trailing after as 
they may, depending on local needs and circum- 
stances. 


8A. Pohlman, ibid. 

Liohvy, An Experiment in Learning a Foreson 
Language, PevacocicaL Seminary 17, 81-96 (1910). 

1 A, Binet et V. Henri, La Mémoire des Mots, ANNED 
PsycHoLocigveE 1; 1-23 (1894) 

™L. C. Seibert (quoted above). 

12 Again in the theory of bad effects of bilingualism he 
bases on opinion merely, overlooking also the fact that 
the question of bilingualism in India and the question 0 
a foreign language in the United States are poles apart. 

*%G, E. Vander Beke, French Word Book, Macmillan, 
1929. 

A, Coleman, The Teaching of Modern Foreign Lon- 
guage Study in the United States, p. 16, Macmillan, 1929. 

°C, H. Handschin, The Teaching of Modern Language, 
World Book Company, 1923. 
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Finally, we must now see what Huse contributes 
himself in this field. To tell the truth at the out- 
set his experiments are insignificant, not only be- 
cause only four subjects are involved but for even 
more fundamental reasons. In the first place he 
has failed to note that he has two ear-minded sub- 
jects out of four. Now we know very well that 
there are not 50% of ear-minded in American 
schools. This vitiates his findings at once. That 
Helen and Inez are ear-minded is evident by their 
better performance on the words, the sound of 
which suggests the nonsense word. Their scores 
in test 2 show the same factor except that, as 
Huse says, something happened to Inez in this 
test, in immediate recall, which robs his test of any 
conclusive evidence at all. A technical point may 
be added, namely that the score should have been 
in terms of “promptings” instead of “repetitions.” 
If so, the results might have been reversed. Ex- 
periment Two is evidently of little value since the 
elimination of the record of one subject (Inez) 
reverses the conclusion to be drawn from the ex- 
periment. 

We wonder, too, how Huse would undertake to 
reconcile his statement (p. 201) “Delayed recall 
becomes generally easier in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty of the form of presentation” and the one 
(p. 203) that “independently formed associations 
may have greater permanency.” Experiment Three 
merely confirms numerous earlier experiments of 
others, which showed that, “when the recall is 
unorganized it makes little difference whether the 
impression is organized or not.” Experiment Four 
Huse considers a knock-out against the learning- 
in-context idea, but associations are not made spe- 
cifically between the nonsense word of the phrase 
and the individual English equivalents. It is there- 
fore not astonishing that on retest for word-knowl- 
edge the score is high and that phrase-making is 
easier than phrase analysis. 

C. H. HanpscHin. 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Learning a New Language 
By Craupe C. Crawrorp and 
Epna LEITZzELL 


Published by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California, 1930. 

Learning a New Language is a brief text in- 
tended for the student and yet it is sufficiently 
lengthy to treat the subject adequately. Though 
intended for the student, it is equally suited to the 
teacher and to classes in methods of teaching. 

authors, with language teaching experience 

and a knowledge of psychology and pedagogy, pre- 
sent what is, to them, the best approach to the 
study of a foreign language. What this approach 
18 is indicated by such quotations as: “By the di- 
rect method is meant the learning of the foreign 
nguage by making a direct association in the 
mind between the foreign word and the idea it 
fepresents, without resorting to an English word 
as a link between them.” (p. 15.) “The objective 


of improving English is about the only one which 
tends to justify the use of the indirect method.” 
(p. 16.) “The direct method is preferable because, 
in the long run, it saves time.” (p. 15.) Few 
books, if any, contain better chapters on aims and 
purposes, thinking in the language, vocabulary, 
listening to the spoken language, reading, writing, 
and translation; and the least satisfactory chapter, 
that on pronunciation, reflects only such erroneous 
views as are shared by most writers on the sub- 
ject. “The ability to pronounce a foreign language 
may well be thought of under three main heads: 
1. Ability to give the appropriate sound to the in- 
dividual letters. 2. Ability to accent correctly the 
syllables which make up a word. 3. Ability to give 
the proper inflection, or intonation, to the word 
in the sentence or paragraph.” (p. 37.) “One of 
the great difficulties of English-speaking people in 
learning a foreign language is due to the lax 
habits of pronunciation commonly used in Eng- 
lish.” (p. 40.) If this were all, a careful, ener- 
getic English pronunciation of the correct foreign 
consonants and vowels would result in good 
French, Spanish, etc. Such a conception of the 
problem of pronunciation fails to consider the dif- 
ferent ways in which sounds are put together and 
does not enable the pupil to acquire a good pro- 
nunciation. “Under the term ‘phonetics’ we include 
two ideas. The first is the use of special phonetic 
symbols to designate sounds . . . The second idea 
involved under the head of phonetics is that of 
conscious analysis and study of the vocal organs 
as a means of learning to make new sounds.” If 
this is all that is included under phonetics, then 
phonetics is well-nigh useless as a means of teach- 
ing pronunciation; two Englishmen from different 
parts of the country, using the same phonetic sym- 
bols, or diacritical marks, pronounce the same Eng- 
lish word in a different manner; a Frenchman, an 
Italian, a German, and an Englishman, all pro- 
nounce Esperanto or Latin with a different accent. 
And a “conscious analysis and study of the vocal 
organs” is of little or no value “as a means of 
learning to make new sounds.” Certainly, a knowl- 
edge of anatomy that goes beyond that necessary 
for the understanding of differences in mechanism 
in the pronunciation of the two languages con- 
cerned has no practical value whatever. 

All beginning students of foreign languages 
would profit very much by the reading of Dr. 
Crawford and Miss Leitzell’s book. It is likewise 
one of the best available for use in teacher-training 
classes. 

James L. Barker. 
University of Utah. 


_ A Guide For Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Language 
By Rutu Mays 


The Southwest Publishers, 
Texas, 1930. 

Miss Mays, professor of Spanish in the State 
Teachers’ College at Nacogdoches, Texas, has writ- 
ten a book “not too exhaustive in treatment for an 
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immediate guide” for the inexperienced teacher of 
mcde-n laiguages and ctners having no special 
train.og in tne field, and for “the teacher who has 
fallen into the ruts of educational policies; and to 
give to all teachers an introduction to the pro- 
gressive steps in the study of methods.” Each 
chapter of the book, and almost each paragraph, 
is accompanied by a well-selected marginal bibliog- 
raphy. Among other things, there are interesting 
discussions of the aims of a teacher of foreign 
languages, of methods, vocabulary, writing, dram- 
atization, reading, tests, and the use of realia. Of 
less value and interest is the last half of the book 
containing a gramatical summary of Spanish and 
a plan for introductory oral lessons. At the end 
of the book a very good bibliography has been 
brought together in one place. 

Professor Mays says that “one outstanding ob- 
jective of the teacher should be to economize the 
time and efforts of the pupil.” In general, a direct 
method is advocated, but the reader is left some- 
what confused by such statements as: “As a result 
of these progressive movements, teachers soon saw 
that the direct method only could not succeed. A 
combination of methods was evolved which uses 
the best elements of the old and the new that is 
called the eclectic method.” There seems to be no 
marginal reference opposite this statement to a 
work that is being summarized. Is the statement 
based on the Buswell experiment? Perhaps not, 
since the Buswell experiment favored a direct 
method as a means of obtaining reading ability. 
Nowhere in the book, it seems, has Miss Mays 
told us which are “the best elements of the old 
and the new,” and in view of what aims these ele- 
ments are best. 

There are a number of points in the book well 
worth remembering that are not always included 
in books on language methodology, for instance: 
“never let the pupil make an error during the first 
few weeks.” However, the statement is made that 
“This can be done by giving the correct sound 
to be imitated by the pupil; by not permitting him 
to see a word until he has heard it; by presenting 
simple phrases and short sentences orally before 
the printed page is given to the pupil.” Such a 
technique avoids the type of error only that is 
involved in giving letters sound values that they 
have in English or in the pronunciation of silent 
letters. But it leaves untouched any real difficulty 
of pronunciation arising from differences in habit 
in English and the language to be learned. “Books 
must be given them after a few weeks of oral 
work.” This indicates a frequent procedure on the 
part of direct method teachers, but, again, there is 
no help obtained in overcoming acquired habits and 
the acquisition of new habits by simply hearing 
and not seeing the word. Moreover, during these 
first weeks without books the students are trained 
in habits of non-preparation. 

Anyone seeking a brief presentation of language 
methods with selected references as a basis for 
class discussion, or for personal reading, will find 
in Miss Mays’ book a suitable, concise text. 


James L. Barker. 
University of Utah. 


Life of Washington 
By W. L. 


Societats-Verlag, Frankfurt a.M., 1931, 367 pp. 


In view of the bi-centenary of George Washing- 
ton’s birth to be celebrated by German Depart- 
ments in our high schools and colleges throughout 
the year, it may be well to call attention to a re- 
cent Life of Washington written in the German 
language by Consul W. L. Reinhardt, in Seattle, 
and published by the Societats-Verlag, Frankfurt 
a.M., 1931, 367 pp. 8 M. 

In a brief preface the author states that whereas 
some thousand books have appeared on George 
Washington by American and English writers, no 
biography of George Washington has ever ap- 
peared in Germany written by a German author. 
We may add, by way of comment, current trans- 
lations of standard English works have now been 
supplemented for the first time by an evaluation 
of our national hero and the Revolutionary Period 
written by a German in his native tongue and in- 
deed, distinctive of German national thought and 
culture. The modesty of the writer forbids him 
to say what even a cursory reading of the book 
will confirm. 

There is such a word as “Anschaulichkeit” in 
the German language, an apt word to characterize 
form and style. The word stands for portraiture 
with a vividness of imagery that makes for bold 
relief. The results of painstaking and detailed 
historical study are martialled before the inner eye, 
there to assume tangible shape and form, and to 
find distinctive expression combined with rare 
skill and artistry. As regards such Anschaulich- 
kei!, this biography of George Washington merits 
high commendation. It is very well written. The 
language is simple, unaffected and musical. We 
read these pages easily, rapidly, with pleasure and 
artistic delight. There rises before our mind’s eye 
a clear image of Washington's personality during 
the three stages of his career: the formative period 
to leadership, his leadership in war, his leadership 
in peace. 

Characteristic subheads of the first period are 
in part: times, forbears, youth, spurs, women, 
marriage. husbandry, spark, flame, conflagration. 
The youth is conceived as one who is borne on the 
flood tide of the day to a greater destiny, whose 
love was deep, fervent and of tragic import, and 
whose readiness to serve in the cause of American 
independence, being by tradition and heritage an 
Englishman, in reality harbored a crisis in his life. 
It is the human quality of the man that stands 
out with no hidden sneer to mark his frailties. 

The guiding principle of treatment during the 
war period up to the decisive victory at Yorktown 
lies in Washington’s heroic self-discipline in his 
suffering. Says the author (p. 261): “Every one 
of these battles represents a significant step in his 
development. For indeed, our own experience at 
the front gives us men of the present day a better 
understanding of Washington and the trials of his 
campaigns than the old biographers, who saw 
war only the heroic glamor and the glorious re- 
sults of victory. Perhaps we in Germany who have 
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been so severely tried in our war-ridden father- 
land are in a particular way better prepared than 
even his own countrymen to understand the bit- 
terness of those long campaigns.” 

For the third period, during Washington’s lead- 
ership in peace, it is the forbearance and re- 
straint, it is above all Washington’s faith and 
hope in the new democracy that impresses itself 
upon the reader. One feels the German author is 
addressing his countrymen with a message of faith 
in a brighter future and is pointing to a day full 
of promise for Germany—to come only after much 
suffering and weariness. Of Washington he con- 
cludes (p. 362): “A life rich in blessings. To 
the superficial eye, a series of successes ... ; 
to the close observer, a concatination of never 


The Junior Year in Munich 


We teachers of the modern foreign languages 
are interested in the results of our combined ef- 
forts as well as our individual achievements in the 
several institutions of which we are a part. We 
greet with cordiality forward movements in the 
teaching of any one language that suggests im- 
provement in the teaching of another. If we are 
convinced a part of a student’s preparation may 
be acquired under superior conditions elsewhere, 
we should frankly say so. 

The ideal training for modern-foreign language 
teaching includes as an essential part of the teach- 
er’s equipment the acquisition of a speaking knowl- 
edge of the language. When, where, and how can 
this accomplishment best be gained? 

Childhood is the best time to begin, and a cul- 
tured governess the best first teacher, unless the 
parents use the language in the home and speak it 
correctly and with cultivation. But a corrupt 
dialect would not do. Pennsylvania Dutch, e.g., 
as a mother tongue would be almost worse than 
no preparation for German, as slovenly language 
habits ingrained in childhood have a tendency to 
make one insensitive to improper speech in later 
years and unappreciative of the difficulties in the 
way of acquiring a true and trustworthy Sprachge- 
fiihl. This can be acquired from constant asso- 
ciation with a competent governess, and it can be 
done in play. 

The next best plan would be to attend an ele- 
mentary school conducted entirely in the language 
it is desired to learn. But there are probably no 
longer any such schools in our country, except 
those attended by children of unassimilated immi- 
grants, and these would not be suitable school- 
mates, because of their lack of culture. 

_The next best thing would be to begin the for- 
eign language early in the elementary school under 
a teacher who can skillfully apply the natural 
method of teaching. Not the direct method, which 
1s for pupils of more advanced age. The rapidity 
with which small children acquire correct pro- 
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ay CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


ending difficulties and perplexities ... A life of 
toil and weariness, pregnant with impending trag- 
edy. There were few days in Washington’s life 
when he was free from the haunting passion for 
better things; few, perhaps none, when he might 
have acknowledged the bliss of contentment.” 

This Life is a splendid tribute to Washington’s 
memory and a most timely contribution to the bi- 
centenary we are now celebrating. The Deutsche 
Verein at the University of Washington drew 
upon it almost exclusively for a most successful 
George Washington program at its last monthly 
meeting, February 24th. 


E. O. EckELMAN. 
Seattle, Washington. 


nunciation, sentence intonation, and idiomatic ex- 
pression is simply amazing. They have not yet 
been taught to expect or to give a reason for 
everything, and their minds, being still supple and 
extraordinarily receptive, absorb the language at 
every turn and, before they know it, they give 
it back as a natural medium of expression, in play. 


Childhood is unquestionably the time in which to 
learn a spoken language, and the longer the be- 
ginning of a foreign tongue is postponed the more 
difficult it becomes. This perfectly self-evident 
truth is apparently ignored by the makers of our 
school curricula. They are, however, embarrassed 
by demands made upon, them by faddists of every 
description, by advocates of proletariat ideals, by 
sport fans and general busybodies, and the inter- 
ference extends clear through the high school, so 
that many graduates enter college with units of 
credit in sports, play-acting, shop work, and edu- 
cationist flapdoodle, but without the foreign-lan- 
guage equipment they are going to need if they 
take up a scholarly career. If they were properly 
advised in their junior or senior high-school years, 
or if they were fortunate enough to know them- 
selves what they were going to do in later life, 
they may prepare themselves for their calling. The 
fast crystallizing artificial-stone-age lower-division 
requirements in college may allow them a small 
amount of latitude for electives in line with their 
main purpose in life. 

Altogether too many students do not take up 
the study of a living foreign language until their 
college-freshman year. These students furnish a 
real problem, if they find out that they want to 
specialize in that language. If they are going to 
use it only as a key to open up to them the litera- 
ture in that language on their major subject, they 
may acquire while in college sufficient facility to 
answer that purpose. If they look forward to a 
career demanding ability to speak and write the 
language as well as read it (we have cases at 
Stanford), they should by all means have their 
attention called to the new arrangement whereby 
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the whole college junior year may be spent abroad 
in intensive study of one foreign language with 
full credit for a year’s college work on return 
to their alma mater for the senior year. Beside 
providing for these special cases this scheme af- 
fords an unequalled opportunity for those stu- 
dents who would like to have full personal com- 
mand of one foreign language as a major cul- 
tural accomplishment. 

On my return, in January, from six months in 
Europe I was pleased to find in one of the num- 
bers of the Mopvern Lancuace Forum published 
during my absence an article on The Junior Year 
in France. This prompts me to offer a contri- 
bution on The Junior Year in Germany, which 
was inaugurated last September in Munich. The 
University of Delaware, which has been handling 
the undertaking in France, will take over the 
project in Germany next year, and has already is- 
sued a bulletin that gives full information on the 
whole subject. My remarks are therefore mostly 
of a historical character. 

Whatever else may have been lacking on the 
first day of the new Junior Year in Germany, 
there was no dearth of auspices. The heads of 
the Institute of International Education in New 
York and the German Academic Exchange Serv- 
ice in Berlin had gotten together, given their ap- 
proval and agreed to co-operate. Munich was first 
suggested as the most suitable university to fix 
upon, but there were some individuals who think 
that only the biggest is good enough for Ameri- 
cans, and others who think that Berlin should be 
the center of everything German. Their counter- 
suggestion was to turn the Juniors to the Prus- 
sian capital as the social and artistic setting of 
their year in Germany, and the University of 
Berlin as the institution they should attend. 
Luckily the original suggestion was accepted. True, 
a strong advertising point in this country would 
have been gained by the acceptance of Berlin, be- 
cause to many Americans Berlin is Germany, but 
modern cosmopolitan Berlin is not as German 
a city as Munich, is less beautiful and charming, 
and our young juniors would not so readily have 
come in contact there with real German “Gemiit- 
lichkeit.” There would have been the danger of 
becoming bewildered by the hugeness of the Uni- 
versity and they would have found it harder to 
come into touch with important members of the 
faculty, because of the greater demands upon their 
time by regular graduate students and the more 
numerous special duties that go with their posi- 
tions. 

Whichever university was chosen would need to 
revise its organization and regulations to meet the 
needs of the young American under-graduates. 
The University of Munich, after much careful 
deliberation, decided to do this, and thus the good 
auspices of that institution attend the experiment. 

Now the German universities, which are grad- 
uate institutions, require of candidates for admis- 
sion a certificate of graduation from a Gymnasium, 
Realschule or other school of equally high stand- 
ard. But the graduates of a German Gymnasium 
are technically accredited in our colleges and uni- 
versities with having completed only the work of 
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our Lower Division, whereas in reality they are 
scholastically fully as far along as our graduating 
seniors. This difference is due, not to the number 
of years spent in study in each case, but to the 
time lost or frittered away in our schools. Con- 
sequently it was necessary that the University set 
up a special new set of regulations, organize a 
special new one-year curriculum, and adopt a 
modified tutorial system with a staff of special 
tutors, to take care of the new department of in- 
struction. This was generously done as evidence 
of the willingness and desire to co-operate in the 
promising venture. 

Lastly, the German Academy, which has its seat 
in Munich, agreed to take a very substantial inter- 
est in the new departure, and the co-operation of 
this important body promises to be as fruitful as 
that of the University. It can and will suply 
the equipment the University cannot afford and it 
will interest itself in certain things that seem to 
Americans as of considerable importance, but 
about which a German university did not use to 
concern itself. The Juniors are receiving special 
attention socially, their human welfare is being 
looked after, they have very special advantages 
for the enjoyment and appreciation of all fields 
of art, they are taken on excursions of cultural 
value, and healthy sports are at their command 

The students have their lodgings and meals in 
cultured homes, one to a family. They were this 
year allowed to express certain personal desires 
before they went over, e.g., whether they preferred 
a Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jewish home, whether 
they preferred to live with a widow, say, or with 
a family having one child or several children. 
They were also permitted to state the degree of 
luxury they require in lodgings and meals. 

The next question is, what impression will their 
course of study make on the Registrar and the 
Committee on Advanced Credit? I think all 
will agree with me that there need be no real fear 
on this point, though it might be good tactics to 
find out in advance, in case one’s alma mater has 
had no previous cases to decide. 

Work began for the Juniors September 1, two 
months before the opening of the winter semester. 
(The date is to be earlier hereafter.) This time 
was given over to intensive drill in the language 
and preparation for university lecture courses. 
During these two months twenty-four hours a 
week were devoted to aural and oral German 
This work in preparation for the winter semes- 
ter consisted of drill an hour a day (9 to 10, 
Monday to Friday) in enunciation, pronunciation, 
sentence rhythm, and reciting of prose and poetry, 
conducted by a phonetician of the University staff. 
This was for the whole group. For the next two 
hours (10 to 12) the students were divided into 
two sections, according to their previous training 
and their facility in the language. With the more 
advanced section stress was laid on German style 
as illustrated in the prescribed reading selections. 
Daily themes were written on reading done, oF 
such personal experiences as visiting museums Of 
attending plays. Oral exercises were planned with 
a view to enlarging the students’ vocabulary by 
applying words and phrases newly acquired from 
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careful reading of suitable texts. Dictation exer- 
cises were employed to cultivate correct habits in 
spelling and punctuation. In addition to the in- 
tensive reading, a list of works for extensive 
reading was provided. 

The other section was for those who had had 
at most two years of German. The texts as- 
signed for careful study and cursory reading were 
easier, the exercises more simple, but the ultimate 
objective was the same. Memorizing of poems 
and singing of songs to increase sense of language 
rhythm, and the keeping of a record in German 
of the important events and observations of each 
day, were special features in this section. 

From 12 to 1 either lectures were given (two 
each week), to train the students to follow uni- 
versity lectures in German, or the last lectures 
given were made the subjects of conferences, fol- 
lowed by oral and written reports by students, de- 
signed to familiarize them with the subject mat- 
ter and the new words encountered. The lectures, 
some of them illustrated with lantern slides, were 
on the geographic situation of Germany as a de- 
termining factor in the development of its char- 
acter and history; the salient features of Ger- 
man landscape, showing the contrasting traits of 
east and west, highland and lowland, which led 
to the differentiation of the population and to the 
varieties of cultural development; the development 
of the German state, its government and consti- 
tution; prehistoric and historic Munich, followed 
by trips co the points of chief interest; German 
intellectual life as shown in the development of its 
universities; the development of South German 
architecture, followed by trips to churches and 
castles in the neighborhood of Munich; and the 
differences between German and English enuncia- 
tion and diction. Special lectures were also given 
in preparation for attending performances of 
Iphigenie, Der fliegende Hollénder, Tristan und 
Isolde, and Fidelio, and one in commemoration of 
Schnitzler at the time of his death. 

Beside auto and walking trips to the beauty 
spots and points of historic interest near Munich, 
including the castles of Nymphenburg and Schleiss- 
heim and weekly visits to the famous museums 
of the city, the students were taken to Oberam- 
mergau and the monastery of Ettal, and on a four 
days’ trip to Niirnberg, Rothenburg, and Dinkels- 
bihl. All tours were conducted by lecturers on 
architecture, painting, sculpture, or other museum 
collections, as the case demanded, and the new in- 
formation acquired was made the subject of class 
reports and discussions. 

The course of study for the first semester in- 
cluded: three hours of special drill in aural and 
oral German, a three-hour course on the political 
history of Germany, a three-hour course on the 
history of German culture with special attention to 
literature, a three-hour course on the history of 
the German language and “Deutschkunde,” and a 
four-hour elective course, chosen from the regular 
catalog of the University under advice of the 
director of The Junior Year, Professor Camillo 
von Klenze. One hour of conference for each 
student with a special tutor supplemented the elec- 
tive course. All courses were followed by exam- 
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inations to determine each candidate’s right to 
credit in his or her home college. The courses 
will be continued the second semester, with the ex- 
ception of the elective course, which presumably 
may be different. 

The solid character and thoroughness of this 
work, and the efficient supervision of it by the 
present directors, Professor and Mrs. Camillo von 
Klenze, assure the success of The Junior Year in 
Germany from the very start, and the recognition 
of its full-credit value by college authorities in 
our country. 

The juniors taking the work this year are mostly 
from eastern institutions. 

Wuu1aM A. Cooper. 
Stanford University. 


Are You Going To Study in France? 


SUGGESTIONS TO AMERICAN STUDENTS WHO PLAN 
To Do GrapuaTe WorK IN A FRENCH UNIVERSITY 


“If someone had only told me” is the plaint of 
many Americans who, seeking for the first time 
to enroll in a foreign institution of learning, find 
themselves beset by many obstacles and made im- 
patient by innumerable delays. Even though the 
native inhabitant be kindly disposed to assist the 
foreigner, he is usually familiar only with the 
workings of the educational system in relation to 
himself and cannot even imagine the difficulties 
confronting the newcomer. 

As summer approaches with its alluring pros- 
pects of foreign travel and foreign study, it may 
not be amiss to share some fruits of experience 
with those fortunate teachers who are contemplat- 
ing a period of advanced study in a French uni- 
versity. The trial and error method of discover- 
ing what to do and not to do, although profitable 
in that it tends to develop one’s character and add 
to his store of experiences, nevertheless is like 
learning the parts of an automobile engine as they 
break and is costly both in time and in money. 
It is therefore in the hope that these hints will 
prove helpful ones, that we suggest the following 
procedure, first in the United States and secondly 
in France. 

I. Steps TO BE TAKEN WHILE 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

(1) Write for information. One should send 
for a catalogue, Livret de l’Etudiant, of the uni- 
versity at which he desires to study. Regulations 
in French universities change slowly, but new 
ones are made from time to time and it is well to 
have the latest possible information as to courses 
and requirements. One should allow at least six 
weeks for this as well as for desired information 
concerning living quarters. 

(2) Send for passport sufficiently in advance 
of sailing date to obtain the French consular visa. 
In an emergency, a passport may be secured in 
three days, but the usual time required is fifteen 
days or even longer in the spring when they are 
in greater demand. The new passports are good 
for six years if renewed biennially. When mak- 
ing application in person, one should have with him 
his birth certificate or an affidavit, two photo- 
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graphs, a postoffice money order, money in cash, 
a personal witness or an old passport. Since regu- 
lations on these points change, it is best to write 
to the Clerk’s Office, 405 Federal Building, Los 
Angeles, for a list of the latest requirements and 
thus avoid an extra and useless trip to the County 
seat. 

(3) Take university credential. One should 
send to the college or university from which he 
graduated for a transcript of his record if he 
does not care to carry his diploma with him. 
Since the French university at which the student 
plans to do advanced work may require a trans- 
lation by a traducteur juré or by an American 
consular agent, it is simpler to have the diploma. 
It is also well to have letters from the professors 
with whom one has done his major work. 

(4) Secure a Birth Certificate or affidavit 
showing date and place of birth and sworn to be- 
fore a notary public by someone who has actual 
knowledge of the birth. This is required for en- 
rollment in some French universities and for ob- 
taining the carte d’identité. In Paris, a passport 
is sufficient for the latter. 

(5) Take a small-pox vaccination certificate if 
one has one, since it is required in some southern 
cities by the Commissariat de Police in order to 
obtain the carte d’identité. It is not required in 
Paris. 

(6) Have letters of introduction. If one ex- 
pects to visit schools in France, it is well to have 
a letter of recommendation from a state superin- 
tendent of education to the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France. One must have a special per- 
mit from the Recteur of the university in order to 
visit a lycée under his jurisdiction and one from 
the maire to visit an école primaire. Letters of 
introduction from friends to prominent French 
citizens are very helpful, but it is hardly worth 
while to burden oneself with the “To whom it may 
concern” type. 

(7) Have a definite plan of work. Since the 
graduate student in France must rely upon himself 
to a large extent, he should have his work defin- 
itely planned if not well advanced before he leaves 
the United States. If he expects to write a thesis, 
he should have his subject chosen and a bibliog- 
raphy made as completely as possible owing to 
the complexities of the catalogue system in French 
libraries. 

(8) Take special working materials. If anyone 
is “fussy” as to quality of carbon and typing paper, 
pencils, or make of typewriter, he will save time 
and money by taking his own with him. American 
type-writers are more expensive abroad, but one 
may rent one with a French or American key- 
board for about three dollars per month; portables 
cost more because in greater demand. 

(9) Apply for a Fellowship. If one feels that 
he has the necessary qualifications for receiving 
an Exchange Fellowship (bourse) or other type of 
University Fellowship, he should make application 
early as these are usually announced in the spring 
of the year for which the award is made. In 
addition to those given annually by American 
universities, the following organizations offer a 
number of foreign Fellowships : 


April, 


The “Institute of International Education,” Dr, 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director (2 West 45th Street, 
New York City), which includes the “Franco- 
American Student Exchange,” the “American Field 
Service Fellowships for French Universities, Inc.”, 
the “Postes d’Assistant d’Anglais, and the “Com- 
mittee on Junior Year Abroad.” 

The “American Association of University Wom- 
en,” Dr. Kathryn McHale, Director (1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.), which offers 
Fellowships to university women of promise. 

Vacancies in Exchange Fellowships sometimes 
occur and if one is already in Paris, he may apply 
directly to the “Office National des Ecoles Fran- 
gaises (96. boulevard Raspail, Paris VlIe), of 
which M. Ch. Petit-Dutaillis is the present Direc- 
tor and M. Firmin Roz and M. Desclos are As- 
sistant Directors for English-speaking countries. 

One should write directly to these associations 
for exact information as to what credentials one 
should forward to them. A substantial piece of 
scholastic work, an outline of projected research, 
letters of recommendation from professors and 
other persons of high standing, a certificate of 
health and a birth certificate are usually required. 

If one is an Exchange Student (Boursiére), he 
is allowed a reduction of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent in the price of his steamship passage by 
the French Line and is given special privileges 
at the university where he is a student. 

II. Steps to BE TAKEN Upon Arrival IN FRANCE 

(1) Obtain the carte didentité. Everyone re- 
maining in France for sixty days must have an 
identity card. One first fills out a certificat de 
domicile, provided by the head of the house in 
which he is livifg, has it stamped by the Com- 
missariat de Police of that arrondissement, and 
takes it, together with his passport, fee and several 
small regulation photographs, to the Préfecture 
de Police. Here, he obtains a temporary card 
which is exchanged some weeks later for one good 
for a year. 

If one has a recent receipt for tuition fee paid 
to the university, one may obtain a student's re- 
duction, usually one-fifth of the regular rate. 
Therefore it is well to postpone application for a 
card until after one has registered at the university 
unless his two months of grace have already 
elapsed. The American newspapers published in 
Paris and the leading banks will attend to secur- 
ing the carte d’identité for their patrons at a small 
extra charge. 

In some of the provincial towns, one must, 0 
addition to the above requirements, show his birth 
certificate, vaccination certificate and names of two 
French and two American citizens who can vo 
for his character. 

(2) Register at the University. One must do 
this in person, neither by proxy nor by corre 
spondence. He should have with him his passport 
or identity card, birth certificate, and diploma of 
transcript of university record. One may register 
without first obtaining his carte d’identité, but he 
must present this document at the Registrar's 
Office within three months from the date of his 
immatriculation. The student seeking a degree oF 
a diploma from the State or University must, 
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most cases, be not only immatriculé, but also 
inscrit as a candidate for the desired titles. 

If one expects to work for a doctor’s degree, he 
must petition the haute bienveillance of Monsieur 
le Doyen to allow him to pursue work to that end. 
His American or French credentials must be ex- 
amined and evaluated. For the Doctorat de |’Etat 
in Law, Sciences or Letters, one must first be 
granted the equivalent of the licence, i.e., the mas- 
ter’s degree or a special dispensation. He will be 
asked to state the subject of his thesis which will 
be duly recorded when permission is given him to 
register for the doctorate. 

One may register for the doctorate at any time 
during the regular term (November to July) and 
thus avoid long hours of standing in line on the 
opening days. However, since he will not be 
admitted to classes or be allowed library privi- 
leges without his student’s card, it is well to attend 
to this as soon as possible. If one plans to defend 
his doctor’s thesis at the Sorbonne in June, it must 
be deposited in printed form at the Secrétariat of 
the Faculté at which he is doing his graduate 
work, before March 15 of that year; otherwise he 
will have to wait for his examination until the 
fall term. Two years of residence are required for 
the Doctorat de l'Université, but this is usually 
insufficient for the completion of a worthwhile 
piece of work. The Doctorat de l’Etat may con- 
sume from five to ten years but these need not all 
be spent in France. 

In order to work for the licence, one must first 
be granted the equivalent of the baccalauréat. His 
request for this must be on stamped paper ad- 
dressed to the Recteur and accomanied by the orig- 
inal and translations of his American college di- 
loma and birth certificate. The Certificat d’l:tudes 
supéricures de lettres and the Diplomes d'Etudes 
supérieures, other state diplomas, have no pre- 
requisites other than the immatriculation. This is 
also true of the diplomas granted by the univer- 
sity, such as the Certificat d’Etudes frangaises 
(open to foreigners only), the Diplome d’Etudes 
universitaires, and the Diplome de Phonétique. 

Registration is not complete until the fees for 
tuition, libraries and laboratories are paid at the 
Caisse du Receveur des Droits universitaires (rue 
Git le Coeur no 2, Paris IV¢). These differ in 
the various Facultés, Law, Medicine, Sciences, 
Letters, and Pharmacy, according to the course 
one is to follow; for instance, the fees for the 
special courses at the Faculté des Lettres: the 
Cours de la Civilisation frangaise and the Ecole 
de Préparation des Professeurs de Frangais a 
VEtranger* are higher than for the state and 
university degrees and diplomas mentioned above. 

After registration one receives a Carte d’Etu- 
diant and a Livret universitaire, a booklet in which 
is kept a record of his registrations and courses 
completed. One must have a small photograph 
for this. 

(3) Insure adequate preparation. If one feels 
that his knowledge of French is inadequate and 
Prefers not to plunge immediately into university 

*Cf. “Plan of Graduate Study’, M. A. Landon, 
Tue Frencu Review, January, 1932. 
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work, he may enroll for the vacation courses in 
the Ecole Pratique de Langue Frangaise at the 
Alliance Frangaise (101, boulevard Raspail, Paris 
Vie). Here he will be placed in a group on the 
level corresonding to his proficiency in the lan- 
guage and be prepared for work at the Sorbonne. 
The Ecole spéciale de langue francaise pour les 
étrangers at the Institut du Panthéon, is also of 
practical value to those wishing private lessons 
economically. Americans are strongly advised to 
spend at least one semester in a university in the 
provinces before braving the distractions of Paris. 
However, many prefer to plunge immediately into 
the Cours de la Civilisation which is planned espe- 
cially for foreigners and runs from July 1 to 
October 31, November 1 to February 28, and 
March 1 to June 30. No credentials are necessary, 
but even for this the ability to read and under- 
stand the lectures easily and to write and speak 
French with a fair degree of fluency is essential. 

(4) Obtain library permits. If one expects to 
do research work in Paris, he should write to the 
American Ambassador for a letter to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and the Archives Nationales. At 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, one must leave two 
photographs, fill out a questionnaire and pay sev- 
eral francs. He will be given a temporary en- 
trance slip which he must exchange for his admit- 
tance card. This card is good for one year and 
may be renewed. The Ambassador’s letter to the 
Archives Nationales is kept on file there and one 
does not need a card as he is soon recognized. 

If one’s research carries him to the Bibliothéque 
du Ministre des Affaires Etrangéres, he must first 
have from the professor under whom he is work- 
ing a letter to the American Ambassador stating 
the subject of his research, exactly what docu- 
ments he wishes to peruse and what conclusions 
he expects to draw. The Ambassador sends this 
information to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who may or may not give him permission to con- 
sult the desired papers. 

For admittance to the library of the Institut de 
France, one must be presented to the Conservateur 
by two members of the Institute. Many other fine 
libraries, private collections and museums require 
special permits, but the university and municipal 
libraries are usually very accessible although not 
open continuously from morning till night. 

(5) Make social contacts. It is important to 
call upon the French people to whom one has 
letters of introduction and to register at the 
American University (173, boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main, Paris VI¢), of which Dr. Horatio S. Kranz 
is Director. One should also get in touch with the 
organizations which form a link between American 
and French students. One such group, the Associa- 
tion d’Accueil aux Etudiants des Etats-Unis, of 
which M. Sommier is president and Madame A. 
Séligmann-Lui is secretary-treasurer, plans worth- 
while entertainment, teas, soirées, excursions and 
conférences-promenades for American students. 

If one is eligible, she would do well to join 
the American University Women’s Club, “Reid 
Hall,” and enjoy the privileges it offers even 
though she prefer to live in a French home. At 
the club she will find, not only congenial Ameri- 
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cans but also a group of cultivated French and 
other distinguished European women. 

(6) Secure comfortable living quarters. If one 
wishes to live in a student dormitory in Paris, 
he should make application well in advance. Some 
of the most desirable are: the Fondation des 
Etats-Unis, the fine new American building at the 
Cité Universitaire (7, boulevard Jordan, Paris 
X1Ve, which houses both men and women gradu- 
ate students at very reasonable rates; “Reid Hall” 
(4, rue de Chevreuse, Paris VJ¢) and the Foyer 
Internationale (93, boulevard Saint-Michel, Paris 
Ve) which admit only women, and the Maison des 
Etudiants (214, boulevard Raspail, Paris X1V¢) 
which admits a few American women each year. 
The Maison des Etudiants (13 et 15, rue de la 
Bucherie, Paris V¢) is an interesting meeting 
place for men wishing to participate in student 
life. Here one finds rooms for study, special li- 
braries, facilities for fencing and other sports, and 
a restaurant. 

If one prefers to live in a French family, one 
may obtain names from the above organizations. 
The Columbia, Smith College, and Delaware 
groups of students taking their Junior year abroad, 
have lists which they might share, of approved 
homes. Lists of families receiving pensionnaires 
may also be obtained from the Sorbonne, Bureau 
des Renseignements scientifiques de l'Université de 
Paris, Monsieur J. de Bardy, Secretary. 

In the provinces, one may live in a French fam- 
ily, pension, or in the university dormitories for 
men or for women if one has special permission 
or is a Boursiére. 

(7) Adapt oneself to the new environment. 
Last and of supreme importance, one should adopt 
France as one’s country temporarily and become a 
part of French social and scholastic life. It is 
in this way only that he may enjoy to the utmost 
the treasures that France has to offer. 


Dr. Lucy M. Gipney. 
Los Angeles Junior College. 


Characteristics of the Professional 
Educator 


Whether or not education may be considered as 
complying fully with the criteria of a profession, 
we have many examples of individual educators 
who in training, attitude, and achievement have 
demonstrated amply that it is possible for the 
individual to be thoroughly professional. One 
of the principal characteristics of the professional 
educator is that he keeps himself at all times ade- 
quately informed concerning the best current edu- 
cational theory and practice. His professional phil- 
osophy is continually growing and expanding. He 
is dynamic. He does not allow himself to become 
static, satisfied to do his job in the same old way 
without reference to newer procedures and techni- 
ques developed by modern scientific studies. 

In any profession it is absolutely necessary that 
the individual keep abreast. In education it is par- 
ticularly true that the individual who allows him- 
self, even for a short time, to fail to maintain 
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contact with the achievements of other educators, 
with professional literature, and with results of 
scientific investigation soon must find himself out- 
stripped and lost in the maze of the newer develop- 
ments in his field. Developments have transpired 
and are going forward at an accelerated rate in 
the field of education because of the recency of 
the application of scientific methods to the study 
of educational problems. 

Professional Training.—It is assumed that the 
professional educator has a background of ade- 
quate professional training. In order for this 
original training to continue to function in the 
dynamic, changing, expanding field of public edu- 
cation, the individual finds it necessary to augment 
this initial training with continuous further train- 
ing. This additional training he receives in three 
ways. He reads as much as he can of the volum- 
inous professional literature; he maintains personal 
contact with educational developments in the field; 
or he returns at intervals to some institution for 
further organized and directed learning. 

Professional Reading—The mass of material 
published in the field of education in periodical, 
monograph, and book form is so vast that it is im- 
possible for any individual to attempt to digest it 
all. The individual must exercise intelligent dis- 
crimination in the selection of his professional 
reading. He must familiarize himself with the 
sources of educational publication, in order that he 
may know what materials to select for his own 
reading. Through a carefully planned program of 
professional reading, much can be done to main- 
tain a progressive professional status. , 

Group Activities—Participation in local or re- 
gional group activities of a professional character 
offers much to stimulate continued professional de- 
velopment and to maintain a progressive current 
knowledge of the best educational practices through 
the exchange of information and the personal con- 
tact thus made available. Membership on volun- 
tary or appointive committees for the study of 
specific educational problems, active participation 
in the work of the numerous teachers’, principals 
and other educational organizations, contribute 
much. The growth of this type of activity in Call- 
fornia has been remarkable during the past few 
years. To it can be ascribed much of the improve- 
ment which has taken place in public education in 
this state. ; 

Visitation—Personal observation of teaching 
techniques, school building plans and layouts, ad- 
ministrative and supervisory procedures, is being 
utilized more and more throughout the state as 4 
means of securing closer acquaintance with the 
better practices in education. Provisions made by 
school boards and superintendents allowing princi- 
pals and teachers definite time for visitation have 
done much to stimulate this activity. The state 
has recognized the value of visitation by enacting 
laws authorizing school boards to pay expenses of 
employees incurred upon such trips. 

Further Directed Learning—Even though the 
professional educator may read widely and it 
tensely and take advantage of all opportunities for 
participating in professional group activities 
for maintaining personal contact with developments 
in the field by frequent visitation, it is usually 
found necessary at intervals of not more than 4 
few years to return to some institution of higher 
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learning for a redirection of learning activity and 
for reorganization and synthesis of educational in- 
formation. It is seldom that an individual finds it 
possible through his own unaided efforts to remain 
for long completely abreast of the times. The 
assistance which is available in the several educa- 
tional institutions is invaluable as an aid in catch- 
ing up the slack which most of us from time to 
time experience. 
Professional Spirit—This professional spirit, 
which drives individuals to undertake and to con- 
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tinue the work necessary to keep abreast profes- 
sionally, and which is the common possession of 
so many of the public educators of this state, will 
be the chief factor in maintaining California’s pub- 
lic schools on a high level of efficiency, and will 
contribute greatly toward the development of a 
genuine professional education. 


Kersey, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Sacramento, California. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


ANNUAL 


SPRING MEETING 
AT 


UNIVERSITY CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1932 


MORNING SESSION 


9:45 General Meeting 
Royce Hall Auditorium. 


Meyer Krakowski, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, presiding. 
Piano Solos: 

Mrs. Joaquin de Acosta. 


ADDRESS: 
“Goethe and his Message,” Dr. William 
Diamond, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


REMARKS: 
“The Research Council.” Dr. Frank H. 
Reinsch, Chairman, Research Council, 
ML. A. 


10:55 Adjournment 
11:00 Round Table Conferences 


Led by members of the Research Council, 
M. L. A. S. C. 


General Theme: “Achievement Levels in 
Foreign Language Study.” 


a. “Achievement in German,” Miss Martha 
Ada Klett, Scripps College, Royce Hall, 120. 


b. “Oral and Aural Values in Language Learn- 
ing,” Mrs. Adéle L. Lawton, Santa Monica 
High School, Royce Hall, 122. 


c. “Reading Without Translation,” Mr. William 
C. D. Kerr, Glendale Junior College, Royce 
Hall, 124. 


d. “Tests in Foreign Language Teaching,” Dr. 
Georges Nivon, Occidental College, Royce 
Hall, 126. 


e. “The Present System of Measuring Progress 
in Foreign Languages,” Mr. Sam G. Moyse, 
Alhambra High School, Royce Hall, 160. 

f. “Prognostic Tests and Achievement,” Mr. 
Walter V. Kaulfers, Long Beach Junior 
College, Royce Hall, 162. 

g. “Reading Comprehension Tests,” Miss 
Sadye G. Gredis, Mount Vernon Junior 
High School, Los Angeles, Royce Hall, 164. 

h. “Definite Norms of Achievement in Span- 
ish,” Mr, William H. Fletcher, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Royce Hall, 166. 


12:00 Adjournment 
12:00 to 12:30 


Reservation cards secured for luncheon. 


12:30 Luncheon 


Kerckhoff Union Cafeteria. 
“Musical Interlude,” Miss Genevieve 
on Pasadena and Westwood Vil- 
age. 
Greetings—Dr. Ernest C. Moore, Provost, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Business Session. 


1:55 Adjournment 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


All section meetings will be held simultan- 
eously in ROYCE HALL. 
2:00 French Section 
Royce Hall, Room 156. 


Mrs. Bertha Goodwin, Hollywood High 
School, presiding. 
Violin Solo: “Elégie,’” Gretchen Kuehny, 
Hollywood High School. 
French Songs—Group Singing, directed by 
Miss Dorothy Johns, Beverly Hills High 
School. 
ADDRESS: 
“Sully—Prudhomme,” Dr, Paul Bonnet, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
ADDRESS: 
“La Premiére Heure de Classe et Son 
Importance,” Dr. Jean Gontard, Institut 
France-Amérique, Los Angeles. 
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2:00 German Section 


Royce Hall, Room 152. 
Mr. Walter A. Fieg, Long Beach Junior 
College, presiding. 
Gemeinsame Lieder unter Leitung von 
Herrn C. B. Schomaker, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 


Gedichte: 
“Erlkoenig” - - - - - - Goethe 
“Belsatzar” - - - - - - - Heine 


Herr Charles Brown, Long Beach Jun- 
ior College. 

Lieder: 
“Der Abendstern” - - - - Wagner 
“Der Wanderer” - - - ~- Schubert 
Herr Beaumont Smith, Long Beach Jun- 
ior College. 

Vortrag: 
“Goethe und die Jahrhundertfeier,” Dr. 
William Diamond, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 

Beamtenwahl. 


2:00 Spanish Section 


Royce Hall, Room 170. 


Mr. Henry Nordahl, Roosevelt High School, 
presiding. 
Informe de la Comisién de Nombramientos 
y Eleccién de la nueva Mesa Directiva. 
Canciones Populares. 
Los Trovadores de Le Conte Junior High 
School. Dirigidos por Sra. Mae Night- 
ingale. 
CONFERENCIA 
“El Lenguaje, los Usos y Problemas de 
los Mexicanos dentro y fuera de su 
Patria.” Sr. don Joel Quifiones, Cénsul 
de México. 
Resultado de la eleccién y la presentacién 
de la nneva Mesa Directiva. 


The Research Council 


The various attempts of the Modern Language 
Association of Southern California to further 
needed research within its field have led to the 
formation recently of a specific body to direct and 
co-ordinate this research and to publish the re- 
sults obtained. At its meeting on February 20th 
the Executive Committee of the Association se- 
lected representative teachers of each of the lan- 
guages from the five types of schools offering for- 
eign language instruction, and designated this 
group as the Research Council of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California . 


The Research Council met for the first time at 
the Los Angeles Junior College on March 12 to- 
gether with the Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation. Dr. Wm. H. Snyder welcomed the 
Council with a short talk in which he stressed the 
present need for linguistic culture to combat ma- 
terialism and the need for instruction which will 
create an ability to use a language. The Council 


heard also the expression of the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Association, and dis- 
cussed a research program to be presented at the 
next meeting of the Association. Among the topics 
under consideration are: bibliography; tests; for- 
eign study and travel; integration of courses; pub- 
lication; teacher training; correlation of texts; 
methods of instruction and available realia. 

As an indication of the interest aroused by this 
new undertaking, it is noteworthy that one hun- 
dred per cent of the members of the newly ap- 
pointed Research Council were present at the 
initial meeting. As now organized, the Research 
Council includes the following: Mr. Walter Kaul- 
fers of Long Beach Junior College; Miss Edith A. 
Hill of Redlands University; Miss Martha Ada 
Klett of Scripps College, Claremont; Mme. Adéle 
Lawton of Santa Monica High School; Dr. Henry 
Brush of the University of California at Los An- 
geles; Dr. Georges Nivon of Occidental College; 
Miss Sadye Glasser Gredis of Mount Vernon 
Junior High School, Los Angeles; Mrs. Alice L. 
Gillmann of J. C. Fremont High School, Los 
Angeles; Mr. H. H. Wiebe of Glendale Junior 
College; Mr. Wm. C. D. Kerr of Glendale Junior 
College; Dr. Wm. F. Rice of the University of 
Southern California; Mr. Sam Moyse of Alham- 
bra High School; Mr. Wm. H. Fletcher of the 
Los Angeles Junior College and Dr. F. H. Reinsch 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
chairman. 

The theme which will receive the immediate at- 
tention of the Research Council is a study of In- 
tellectual Levels in Foreign Language Instruction. 
The standard and almost universal method of 
measurement of credit and advancement is based 
exclusively on the time element. By adjusting our 
courses so as to enable the better students to be 
promoted to the next higher course when they have 
reached certain levels of attainment, we might 
teach third year language to a large proportion of 
our students during their second year of study. 
The various phases of this general problem will 
form the topics for round-table discussion at the 
April 30th meeting of the Association. Those 
teachers who have had experience in supervising 
or teaching under the plan are especially urged 
to present their observations, either orally at the 
time of the meeting, or in writing to any member 
of the Research Council. 


FRENCH 


In the French Manner 


An Ideal SUMMER SESSION for Teachers 
and Advanced Students; also Elementary 
French Spoken Exclusively 


JUNE 24—JULY 24 


Institut France-Amerique 


Endowed by the French Government 
A French University Extension at Los Angeles 


724 S. Parkview Los Angeles 
Send for Folder 
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Standardized Tests: 


SILENT READING TEST IN FRENCH, 
by Broom and Brown. Forms A 
and B. Price $2.00 per hundred. 
Specimen set, 15c. 

S1LENT READING TEsT IN SPANISH, 
by Contreras, Broom, and Kaul- 
fers. Forms A and B. Price $2.00 
per hundred. Specimen set, 10c. 

WORKBOOKS 


We have pupil workbooks in English, 
French, German, Latin, and Spanish, 
containing exercises, tests, and practice 
materials in these languages. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 
Southern California School 
Book Depository, Ltd. 


1025 N. Highland Ave. 
Los Angeles 


PRACTICAL 


Two Unusual Spanish 
Readers 
For 


SECOND Year High 
School Classes 


Cervantes’ LA GITANILLA 


Skillfully adapted to the reading require- 
ments of young Spanish children by Maria 
de la Luz of Barcelona. Edited for Ameri- 
can pupils of Spanish with questionnaires, 
notes, and vocabulary by William T. 
Tardy. It can easily be read with interest 
by second year classes. 


Tardy’s SECOND SPANISH READER 


A carefully graded reader. It deals ex- 
clusively with Spanish America. Valuable 
information of unusual interest to pupils 
is given about the history, customs, in- 


dustries, social life, and civilization of our 
neighbors to the south. 


Banks Upshaw and Co. 


Dallas, Texas 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Completely Revised 


ALL THE TimeE-TeEstep Features RETAINED 


By M. E. MANFrRepD 


New Illustrations Throughout 


Profiting by nine years of classroom use 


The same number of lessons, but recast and augmented 


Ask to examine this comprehensive manual of Spanish instruction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


165 Post Street 


San Francisco 
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Language from the Capitals of Europe 


FRENCH . . . from Paris 


On the Findlay French Language records you are given the very 
voices of men, women and children of France. 
You hear correct pronunciation of the French language and by 


repetition you can acquire French as spoken, instead of learning 
“book” French. 


Six double-sided, 12-inch phonograph records comprise the set. 

A beautifully illustrated textbook “Nos Amis Francais” contains all of 
the material on the records. 

Set of records in handsome gold album together with a copy of the text- 
book, $12.75 net—on five day approval for the asking. 


GERMAN .. .. from Berlin 


Some say an even greater achievement is attained by Professor 
J. J. Findlay through the production of the German Language rec- 
ords, just received in America. They were made in Berlin by men, 
women and child actors, and you are assured of hearing German 


that is German. | 


Six double-sided, 12-inch gree we records comprise the set. 


“Deutsche Jugend” is the textboo 
records. 

Set of records, together with textbook, sells for $12.75 net—on five day 
approval if you wish. 


containing all of the material on the 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
270 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me on five days’ trial one set of the Findlay Language Records 
(FRENCH-GERMAN) and the accompanying text (Nos Amis Frangais-Deutsche 
Jugend). I agree to handle these records carefully, play them with new needles and 
return them in good condition within five days’ time after receipt, if for any reason 
I do not wish to keep them. If I decide to keep the records or the book, I will send 
you $12.00 for the records and 75c for the book. 


Name 


Position 
School 
Address. 


Check whether French or German records are required. 
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| Do you want your students 
to really know 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Nothing will supplement your 
teaching better than 
We place strong, well prepared L A NS A 
high school teachers in ten Western PRE 
states and Alaska. Member National Spani 
Association of Teachers Agencies. Daily Raper 
Have them subscribe and read 
They will really know 
AFFILIATED OFFICES Spanish 


Cuicaco—Lyon & Healy Bldg. 

New York—Flatiron Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Globe Bldg. 

Kansas Crry—New York Life Bldg. 


3 mos. $3.00 6 mos. $5.00 12 mos. $9.00 
Write for less than daily subscription rates. 


245 Canal St. New York, N. Y. 


Our Latest German Publication 


STILL UND BEWEGT- 


By WILLIAM DIAMOND, University of California at Los Angeles—— 
and SELMA ROSENFELD, Los Angeles junior College 
Paul Keller, Hermann Hesse, Jakob Wasserman, Jakob Bosshart 


and Selma Lagerlof each contribute a story to this volume. These 


stories are significant, and are long enough to furnish more than a taste 
of the author’s style and qualities. 


“By far the best of the Diamond books.” 
B. J. Vos, Indiana University. 
“I consider the selection of stories in this book the best I have seen 


in any recent book. It offers a greater wealth of thought than most 
beoks published for the grade for which it is intended,” 


R. L. Herinc, Uniwersity of New Hampshire. 
Price $1.44 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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GRAMMAR 


Mopern Frencu Couns, by Mathurin Dondo 
Presents the essentials of French grammar and vocabulary, empha- 
sized by numerous ingenious drill exercises. Reading material is 
concerned with French institutions, customs, history, and literature. 
READING | 


La France, by E. C. Hills and Mathurin Dondo 


A cultural reader of elementary grade dealing with the geography, 
political organization, history, and civilization of France. Well 


adapted as a modern beginners’ reading book. 

Contes Dramariquss, by E. C. Hills and Mathurin Dondo 
Twenty-five easy and graded short stories of predominantly Gallic 
flavor, presenting humorous episodes in simple language with 


frequent repetition of words and phrases. Stories can be 
ized 


French SHort Storms, by E. C. Hills and R. T. Holbrook 


Seventeen varied and entertaining short stories of: intermediate 
representative of the best narrative art of twelve well- 
known authors—Bazin, Daudet, Maupassant, Theuriet, Erck- 


mann-Chatrian, Coppée, Mérimée, Balzac, Anatole France, Zola, | 


* and Musset. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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